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Here is the Sinclair Service 


Station at Bloomsbury, N. J., built in 


1927 by one of our staff to prove by 
daily consumer contact the actual sell- 
ing value of the Sinclair Law of Lub- 
rication, the Interrupting Idea of our 


client, the Sinclair Refining Company. 
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Jantzen Analyzes the Power of Its 
Advertising 


Gives Salesmen, and Through Them Its Dealers, a Graphic Record of 
the Accomplishments of Its Advertising 


By Irwin S. Adams 


Assistant to the President, 


N common with other concerns, 

we felt a few years ago that 
the time had come for a closer 
scrutiny of our market. This was 

1925. Surface indications did 

not counsel such a_ step very 
strongly at that time. During the 
previous five years, sales had in- 
creased something like 409 per 
cent; from $380,000 in 1920 to 
$1,935,193 in 1925. However, the 
future seemed to promise keen 
competition and we wanted to be 
ready for the fray. 

So preparations for 1926 selling 
included what we call our Job 
Book. Briefly, this was, and is, 
the result of an annual study of 
the currently most important sales 
difficulties. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide our men with sales ammuni- 
tion to aid thém in meeting these 
problems. The 1928 version of 

is book is a far cry from the 

ble effort of 1926. 

In the 1928 Job Book, our gen- 
eral sales manager emphasizes the 

sh spots in the last year’s 
achievement and the forthcoming 
year’s endeavor. The keynote is 
‘Business Building,” or developing 
trade. Mention is made of our 
own activity in this direction— 

he Jantzen Swimming Associa- 
tion of America,” which is com- 
posed of beach and pool operator 
members who can meet rigid re- 
quirements of admission that as- 
sure “Clean Water” to the bath- 
ing public. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills 


Then we tell of the new styles 
and patterns; the relationship of 
these to the dominant merchan- 
dising theme in the forthcoming 
sales effort and advertising copy. 
This dominant merchandising 
theme is “Color Harmony.” It 
is supported by necessary con- 
sumer booklets, which forcefully 
illustrate the principle suggested 
by the slogan “Your type deter- 
mines the color of your Jantzen.” 
Such is the introduction. 

From now on it seems best to 
present the Job Book’s story in 
summary, with as few explana- 
tory remarks as possible. The 
words in italics indicate major 
headings and the Arabic numerals 
following such headings designate 
the different arguments advanced. 

Foreword. It is not enough to 
know where you are; you must 
know where you are going. In 
the Job Book for last year we 
tried for the first time to treat 
with special emphasis those out- 
standing questions of policy which, 
for the time at least, dwarfed 
others. 

What the Merchant Wants. 
Simmered down, we find that the 
merchant basically wants three 
things: (1) Salability, (2) Profit 
and Price, and (3) Quality. Let 
us define these better to under- 
stand one another. 

Salability means the readiness 
with which a particular product 
may be sold. 


Table of Contents on page 184 
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Profit is the pay a merchant gets 
for making a sale, and Price is 
the dollar value placed upon the 
thing sold 

Quality is that characteristic of 
workmanship and material which 
insures satisfaction in use. 

The Jantzen proposition fits the 
merchant's wants like a glove fits 
the hand. After making this state- 
ment we try to prove it. We give 
first the evidences of salability. 

1. Merchants each year have 
placed larger orders for Jantzens 
because convinced by the acid test 
of sales experience. This definite 
expression of judgment is shown 
by the fact that while we sold no 
merchandise outside the eleven 
Western States in 1920, today 78 
per cent of our volume is done 
east of the Rockies. Since 1919, 
swimming suit volume has in- 


creased from $18,000 to about 
$2,068,000 (less foreign sales, etc.) 
in 1927, which represents 124% per 
cent of the nation’s swimming suit 
bill. The total year’s business on 
all products will better $2,500,000, 


including domestic and foreign. 
(Sales were actually $2,544,775.) 

2. Foreign merchants are. find- 
ing the same response in terms of 
salability. Our export business 
from September 1 to May 31 has 
increased 219 per cent over that 
for the same period of 1926 (fis- 
cal year). As a matter of fact 
for the first four months of the 
calendar year 1927, January to 
April, inclusive, we exported 70 
per cent of the wool swimming 
suits which left the shores of the 
United States, if Department of 
Commerce reports are taken as 
complete. 

Consumer advertising running in 
the British Isles has resulted in a 
cable that 10,000 Style Sheets will 
be required to take care of the 
flood of inquiries. Single orders 
ranging in amounts up to $13,000 
have been received from abroad. 
Our market is now world wide 
with sales in fifty-four foreign 
countries. 

3. More and more the consumer 
walks away from the swimming 
suit counter with a Jantzen. In 
1923 it is estimated that one pur- 
chaser in fifty-nine bought a 
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Jantzen; in 1925 one in ninetee:, 
and in 1927 one in eleven. 

Any merchant understands wh:t 
it means for a single manufacturer 
in any line to sell one-eleventh of 
the market. In fact, as shown 
previously, our percentage of do!- 
lar volume is even greater—nat :- 
rally since our price per suit js 
higher. For this reason, one- 
eleventh of the suits accounts for 
12% per cent of the dollar volume. 

The preceding we derive by a 
simple calculation. The “Census 
of Manufactures: 1925—Kuit 
Goods,” gives the United States 
totals. The quantity there given 
divided by our production gives 
the above result. 

4. To prospective buyers swim- 
ming suit means Jantzen. Perhaps 
the most unique evidence of sala- 
bility is the measure of the public 
mind which we have been able to 
obtain. So far as known, this is 
the most comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the sort ever conducted and 
the conclusion is clear. 

Through the co-operation of col- 
lege and university professors 
throughout the country we have 
been able to secure brand asso- 
ciation test results apparently five 
times as representative as any be- 
fore secured. The method is sim- 
ple; the professor of psychology 
tells his class that he is going to 
narme an article such as ink, tooth- 
paste, swimming suit, etc.; each 
student is to put down the first 
brand of the article he thinks of. 
Seventy institutions in thirty-five 
States helped us with this test. 
Every section of the country was 
represented as appears from the 
number of States reporting. Of a 
total of 5,172 students, 4,115 or 
79.6 per cent gave a brand when 
swimming suit was mentioned. 
Of the 5,172, 1,057 knew no 
brand. 

Of those who named a brand, 
46.1 per cent namied Jantzen; 
more than named the next ten 
brands put together. 

To merchants these returns are 
especially significant because they 
constitute a gage of the unsold 
market. 

_ The merchant can see the recep- 
tive attitude of the public mind 
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dvertising 


turns the wheels 
of industry 


In the first quarter of the century the value 
of goods manufactured in the United States 
increased by more than 325 percent, popula- 
tion by only 50 percent. 


Manufacturing is indeed making strides. But 
where is it leading us? To glutted markets? 
Or can the public continue to expand its 
capacity to consume as it has in the past? 


The answer is found in the dual function of 
business of today. As factory wheels hum, 
something besides gods is being created. The 
more vital product of business enterprise is 
our ability to buy, which in turn creates more 
wants and more production. 


To advertisers this prosperous cycle holds un- 
usual significance because advertising is un- 
questionably the chief driving force within 
it. Theoretically there is no limit to what 
the American public can consume. Made to 
want, it will satisfy the want. 

That precisely is the secret of the extraordi- 
nary growth of American manufacturing and, 
incidentally, the soundest justification of 
advertising effort today. 


THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE DENVER 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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which accounts for the ready re- 
sponse to his efforts to sell 
Jantzen. At the same time, this 
is sales resistance to be overcome 
by the merchant who handles an- 
other brand, no matter what its 
name. 

It is now time to comment upon 
the consumer expression to which 
we made previous reference; the 
discussion which follows is ex- 
planatory and does not appear in 
the Job Book. Aside from the 
results, the most remarkable thing 
about this brand association test 
was the ready willingness of pro- 
fessors in institutions of higher 
learning to co-operate. Bear in 
mind that this was done for a 
business concern in response to 
letters of request. To my knowl- 
edge two excellent books have been 
written on brand association test 
results and in both cases the num- 
ber of subjects (or students in 
classes from whom _ expressions 





1927 Test 
named Jantzen 
Brand No. 
- No. 


1899 or 46.1% 
876 “ 21.39 
463 “ 11.3% No. 
877 “ 21.3% “* Miscellaneous 


4115 


were secured) was around a thou- 
sand. It is apparent, therefore, 
that we have reason to be much 
gratified. 

It will prove of interest to com- 
pare the results of the 1927 test 
with those experienced from its 
predecessor, conducted in 1926. 
First, there are certain differences 
in procedure to‘note. In 1926 we 
had asked the professors to use 
“swimming suit” as a stimulus 
word when making brand asso- 
ciation tests. For 1927 we sent 
along a complete test which gave 
“swimming suit” along with other 
stimulus words. Our object in 
adopting this latter practice (the 
1927 test was worked up for us 
by Dr. Edmund S. Conklin of the 
University of Oregon) was to in- 
sure uniformity in the manner 
which tests were conducted in 
the different college classrooms 
throughout the country. The 1926 
results were very satisfactory but 
there did seem warrant for send- 
ing a complete test because the 
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validity of results would in that 
manner be increased. 

In 1926 thirty-two institutions in 
twenty-four States co-operate. 
The total number of students re)- 
resented in the classes was 2,38), 
of whom 1,733 or 72.8 per cent 
named a brand. An_ interesting 
thing about the more comprehe 
sive test conducted a year later 
that of 5,172 students, 4,115 
79.6 per cent named a brand. 
other words, while it is not ly 
any means a quantitative measure 
of increasing brand familiarity, the 
greater percentage of total naming 
a brand in 1927 does indicate a 
trend toward advertised brands 
That the amount and extent of 
advertising on the part of swim- 
ming suit manufacturers, of what- 
ever make, is making definite 
impression is evident from a 
comparison of the results of the 
two years as given in the table 
below : 


1926 Test 
757 or 43.7 
404 “ 23.3 
174 “ 10.0% 
398 “ 23.0% 

1733 100.0% 





It will be noted that the per- 
centage naming Jantzens increased 
from 43.7 per'cent in 1926 to 46.1 
per cent in 1927. Although the 
more comprehensive returns may 
account for a part of the increase, 
it is apparent that in fair share 
the increase follows upon a 
good strong advertising campaign 
Brand No. 2 suffered a decrease 
in the proportion of mentions re- 
ceived; obtaining 21.3 per cent in 
1927 as against 23.3 per cent in 
1926. The obvious explanation 
seems to be the fact that this par- 
ticular manufacturer does not ad- 
vertise as strongly or consistent!) 
as do two or three others in th: 
field. In contrast to the preceding 
we find Brand No. 3 increasing its 
percentage of total mentions from 
10.0 per cent in, 1926 to 11.3 in 
1927. Here again the explanation 
seems obvious; this manufacturer 
is advertising. aggressively. 

In 1926, when the first returns 
were in, we told our men that th: 
local brands were going to lose ou! 
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The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 


ERE is an organization maintained by 
H the ninety-six leading newspapers in 
the ninety-six principal metropolitan mark- 
ets—organized to serve advertisers—de- . 
voted to the purpose of compiling and 
publishing market data that is essential to 
the formulating of merchandising and ad- 
vertising plans. 

“A Study of all American Markets,” 
published and distributed by The 100,000 
Group of American Cities, has been en- 
dorsed by hundreds of sales and advertising 
executives as a practical guide to efficient 
distribution and increased effectiveness of 
the advertising appropriation. 

In addition to the market data and spe- 
cial research service, The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities also maintains a person- 
nel of five field representatives who are 
thoroughly familiar with advertising prac- 
tice and may be called without obligation 
into any conference pertaining to merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

Inquiries for a copy of the book, “A Study of All 
American Markets,” and the special services of the 
organization should be directed to 


The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago and 110 E. 42dSt., NewYork City 


This space contributed to The 100.000 Group of American Cities by 
The Milwaukee Jonrnal 
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to the nationally advertised brands. 
This prediction was borne out by 
the 1927 results, and it was also 
indicated that persistent advertis- 
ing in at least reasonably large 
space was necessary tu maintain a 
position in the market once gained. 
On our part we are glad to see 
other manufacturers advertise be- 
cause we believe it builds up the 
market for everyone. 

Brand association test results, 
and other material of our Job 
Book, are used by Jantzen sales- 
men to demonstrate the singular 
appeal of the Jantzen proposition. 
Needless to say, the names of com- 
petitors are never mentioned. The 
validity of brand association test 
results from college students as a 
measure of the “state of mind” in 
a market may be questioned by 
some. It is necessarily, of course, 
an approximate measure. 

It is well to mention that we 
have not gone again to the pro- 
fessors for help for the obvious 
reason that we do not want to 
impose upon them. 


Now to outline again the actual 
content of the Job Book. 
Evidences of Profit and Price. 


All that has been said about 
salability has bearing here, but we 
shall touch on a different aspect 
of the merchant’s wants. 

1. Protected profit which assures 
to the merchant a legitimate mark- 
up has its basis in standardized 
resale prices. Regardless of his 
general attitude on this subject 
any merchant will acknowledge the 
truth of the following analogy. 

In finance we have two classes 
of stock, common and preferred. 
The common is essentially the 
risk-taking stock and as such takes 
a larger share of what is earned, 
if any. To start with, new busi- 
nesses have only common stock 
because they have yet to demon- 
strate their earning power. The 
same is true of new products, even 
when put out. by an old firm; they 
have no name and hence have 
“common” characteristics. This 
explains why unusual concessions 
are made by firms trying to break 
into a new field. 

Now, Jantzen Swimming Suits 
are like preferred stock. They 
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assure a market, a_ legitima‘e 
profit to the merchant, a max - 
mum of turnover, a minimum of 
carryover—in short, a guarantee: 
return as a 7 per cent preferr: 
stock. Whatever a merchant’s in- 
clinations, he ought to have 
stable, assured element in h 
business. He has it in Jantzens 
a product which shows hi 
greater profit when the figures are 
in. The profit is there because 1 
obsolete patterns remain at the 
season’s end to be sold at cu 
prices which eat into the depari- 
ment’s net. 

2. A simplified style line th 
cuts unnecessary hazards and pro- 
motes profit to merchant a: 
satisfaction to consumer. Simplifi- 
cation (in the narrower sense stand- 
ardization) is defined by System 
as—“a philosophy of management 
which discourages all unnecessary 
motions in business.” By this we 
mean that the Jantzen line is de- 
signed to cut down unnecessary 
motions in factory, sales territory, 
and merchant’s store. Without 
sacrifice of proved style, this is 
accomplished by restriction to the 
most fashionable and fastest turn- 
ing numbers. 

3. A bar chart showing the de- 
cline in prices over a period of 
years is effectively used at this 
point in the Job Book. 

4. Manufacturing efficiency is 
reflected in those price declines, 
and is a partial result of our sim- 
plified style line, a line which we 
know well enough, and many mer- 
chants know well enough, to assert 
with confidence that the goods 
move. As prices have declined 
production has increased. 

_ Evidences of Quality. “Quality 
is that characteristic of workman 
ship and material which insures 
satisfaction in use.” If you com 
right down to cases, it is fact 
that volume of business depend: 
upon ability to secure repeat cus 
tomers. And customers rereat 
only if the goods give satisfaction 

1. In the first place there is 1 
bottom to price, and no matte: 
what the apparent necessity o 
price competition, merchants knov 
that in the long run they cann 

(Continued on page 162) 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Metropolitan Providence Spends 
$59,928,800 annually 


for Food Products as follows 


Groceries & Delicatessen 
Meats & Poultry 


Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks 5,916,400 
Milk, Butter, Cheese, Eggs 

Bakery Products 

Fruit & Nuts 


Vegetables 
Fish & Sea Foods (Fresh) 


$59,928,800 


(U. S. Bureau of Census figures for 1926) 


Rhode Island depends upon outside sources for 
more than 90% of its food supply. Are you getting 
your share of Rhode Island Business? 


This compact market is effectively reached by The 
Providence Journal and the Evening Bulletin. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R.I. 
Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 














Think Before Y ou Advertise—Then 


Advertise Continuously 


This Policy of The Alligator Company Has Established a Year-Round 
Business Instead of a Limited Selling Season 


AREFUL thinking before a 

new advertiser starts his first 
campaign may mean a consider- 
able difference in advertising re- 
sults. If The Alligator Company, 
of St. Louis, had 
started its advertising 
career without giving 
considerable thought 
to its future as an ad- 
vertiser, it would, in 
all probability, be but 
a seasonal advertiser 
with a small seasonal 
business today. 

This company is the 
exclusive owner of a 
process discovered 
about twenty years 
ago, whereby material 
such as balloon cloth 
and silk and_light- 
weight service cloth 
can be so treated as to 
make it waterproof, 
windproof and dust- 
proof. In this process 
no rubber is_ used. 
Cloth treated by this 
process is trade- 
marked under the name 
“Alligator.” Outer 
garments made of the 
cloth have the same 
trade-mark. 

Considerable atten- 
tion was attracted to 
the product during the 
World War. It won 
high favor, first with 
General Pershing and 
other high officers, and later down 
the entire line. Coats made of this 
material were soft and pliant: 
They could be rolled into a pack- 
age when not in use.. They did 
not crack. The army color, deep 
sea, had low visibility. 

The impetus given to the sale 
of coats during the war made the 
head of the company and the in- 
ventor of the process, David M. 
Flournoy, wonder if it would be 
possible for advertising to main- 


Nothing lke Allagator Salk has cvcr beco 


ales Offs New York, 
/> 
< 


ALLIGATOR 


tain and increase that volume dur- 
ing peace times. 

The first advertising thought, 
on a product such as this, wou 
be to sell it as a raincoat—a raii- 


a q 

acate frock without fear of 
te See tt 10 your favorite shop 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY. ST LOUIS, MO. 
age ead Mite of Angee oad Bel Ce es 


Portand, Oregon «++ Las Angates 


nm ar, WE) 
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GREAT EMPHASIS IS PLACED IN THE ALLIGATOR ADVER- 
TISING ON THE STYLE QUALITIES OF THIS ALL-WEATHER 


GARMENT 


coat with certain distinct and su- 
perior advantages, but still a rain- 
coat. Careful reasoning discarded 
that thought. As a raincoat it had 
a very limited future. Its use b 
its buyers would be limited. Its 
retail outlets would be _ limited 
Considered as a raincoat, all that 
advertising could do was to ad 
vertise it into that class. 

Careful advertising thinking led 
to the conclusion that a year-roun:! 
demand should be created for th: 
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Employment and 
Advertising at 


Peak in Detroit 


With an increase of 73,523 or approximately 28 per 
cent over the same period in 1927, industrial employ- 
ment in Detroit at the present time is well above that 
for the same period in any previous year and very 
nearly equals the two high records established during 
the fall of 1925 and the spring of 1926. Compared 
with other years, the 1928 employment curve shows 
a much steadier increase, with a promise of continu- 
ing to new heights beyond any previous mark. This 
and the fact that advertisers can reach 4 out of every 
5 Detroit homes taking any English newspaper through 
The News alone is the reason why so many adver- 
tisers show a preference for the Detroit market. 

The Detroit News in May and again in June of this 

year led all other newspapers of America in total adver- 

tising I newspapers in New York 


and Chicago—cities with many times Detroit’s pop- 
ulation. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
New York Office Chicago Office 
|. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan Ave. 


ry 
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product. By putting this line of 
advertising thought into action, a 
profitable business that is a year- 
round proposition has been de- 
veloped. 

Such advertising demanded a 
style product that would meet the 
varying purposes proper to each 
season. Today, the Aliigator Com- 
pany is turning out a line of outer 
garments for men, women and 
children that are as swagger, 
smart and well-designed as expert 
tailoring and correct styling can 
make them, in models suitable for 
street, sport and travel in all kinds 
of weather. Because of their evi- 
dent excellence and _ distinction, 
they have been readily accepted 
by the finest shops in the country. 
Had the product been treated in 
its advertising as just another 
raincoat it would not now be 
stocked by such retail outlets. The 
very fact that the name Alligator 
has such value as a label can be 
traced back to careful advertising 
thinking. 

The advertising, which has given 
it not only wide distribution but 
also prestige-building distribution, 
has continually emphasized the style 
and smartness of “all weather” 
Alligators that were established 
for the product in the beginning. 
How this is done may be judged 
from a double-page advertisement 
written to appeal to men, women 
and children under the heading: 
“Weatherproof Smartness for 
Gray Days—for Gay Days” 

In talking specifically to men 
in one part of this advertisement 
the copy said: “The man who 
wears an Alligator Featherweight 
looks well dressed and is comfort- 
ably protected from rain, wind and 
storm. Made of Balloon Cloth, 
the lightest and strongest mate- 
rial for its weight ever woven— 
a man’s coat weighs anly about 20 
ounces and can be folded and car- 
ried in a pocket. Semi-transparent 
—absolutely waterproof—contains 
not a particle of rubber—imper- 
vious to oil and grease—will not 
stick or crack—instead of dete- 
riorating it improves with age and 
wear.” 

The style appeal to women in the 
same advertisement was equally, 
if not more, emphatic, as the fol- 
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lowing quotation will show: “Th: 
newest Alligator Featherweigh 
for girls (women and children) 
is lined in all-wool broadclot! 
flannel. It combines the advantag: 
of Balloon Cloth lightness an 
cozy warmth. The separate linin 
of soft, fine quality flannel allow 
air to get between it and th 
Balloon Cloth and avoids conden 
sation of moisture by giving th 
garment a chance to breathe. Suit 
able for all-weather wear—abs: 
lutely waterproof—contains not 

particle of rubber and may b 
had in Sport and Trench Coa 
styles, smart, swagger, slender 

expertly tailored. Price $20. Choic 
of red, jade, orchid, navy blu 
and_ black.” 

The Alligator Company not onl 
puts great emphasis on the styl 
qualities of this all-weather gar 
ment in its advertising to the pub 
lic, but also in its advertising t 
retailers. It does not let them for 
get that it is selling all-weather 
outer garments and that thes 
garments have stvle and smart- 
ness. These thoughts are carried 
through not only in advertising 
space in publications reaching 
dealers, but in all dealer help mate- 
rial and in all direct-mail matter 
its catalog, for example, is not 
called a “catalog.” It is termed a 
“style book.” 

Analyze the advertising story of 
this comnrany from any and every 
angle and you will find that th 
reason for its success in obtaining 
a broad market and a year-round 
market for its product goes back 
to the sound and careful thinking 
that was done before pencil was 
set to paper to write advertising 
copy. 


oe 
National Confectioners Appoint 
Dunham Agency 


_The National Confectioners Associa 
tion, Chicago, has placed its advertis 
ing account with The John H. Dun 
ham Company, advertising agency, of 
that city. An advertising campaign will 
start on October 31. 


Appoints M. P. Gould Agency 


The Nelson Company, Hartford. 
Conn., maker of “Cloth Top” cleaner, 
has appointed the M. P. Gould Com. 
pany, Inc, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account, 
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THE NATIONAL 
CONFECTIONERS 
ASSOCIATION 





ANNOUNCE 


that the forthcoming 
campaign of advertis- 
ing, starting October 
31st, will be prepared 
and placed by 


The jou. DD U NHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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How Your RADIOJP 
by Chicago’s Layg 


f The department store is not one store but many. 7 
Under its roof are housed the goods, the merchandis- 
ing problems, of nearly every retail line. 


How its separate departments reach ALL Chicago 
people—as they MUST—at the lowest advertising cost 
—as, too, they must—offers expert guidance to the 
advertisers of the merchandise lines they carry. | 








If you have radio equipment to sell in 
Chicago, the example of the leading 
department stores will aid you. Their 


method of promoting sales is indicated 
in the accompanying statement. Their 
advertising in The Daily News exceeds 
the total in any other newspaper, daily 
or daily and Sunday combined. 


That is radio selling on a citywide scale 
—exactly what a radio manufacturer 
wants. It is selling with a daily check 
that tells how advertising pays. It is 
exact market information for radio 
advertisers. 


THE CHICAGO 


Chicago’s Home 
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PRODUCTS Are Sold 
aygest Retail Stores 





Radio Advertising in Chicago 
‘Department Stores in 
Agate Lines 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1928 


This list of the larger department stores is the 
one regularly used for the analysis of their 
radio advertising by the Advertising Record 
Company, an independent audit bureau main- 
tained by all the Chicago newspapers. Note 
that for papers having a Sunday edition the 
figures for weekday and Sunday publication 
are not separately reported by the bureau. 


















The Herald 

Daily Tribune Exam. Ameri- 

News 7 Days 7 Days can Journal Post 
285 Te 








Marshall Field & Co.... 2,431 yy 930 1, ee 
Mandel Brothers ...... 3,275 14,200 3,179 4,920 450 450 
Boston Store .......... 1,998 8 405 et" eee 
eh SRP SS A 5,108 1,515 1,731 8,675 i900 ee 
Davis Company, The.... 5,704 663 bee 621 2,965 1,292 
Leiter Bldg. Stores..... 256 eae +e me ates ives 
Ward, Montgomery .... 134 64 612 





Sears, Roebuck & Co.. 1,227 138 ain 740 “405 
Wieboldt, W. A., & Co.. 8,128 738 1,756 7,516 ee 


peeves ecces 28,127 17,681 



















7,135 24,044 3,845 3,452 
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NEW YORK DETROIT 








J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 EK. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bidg. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 303 Crocker ist Nat’! Bank Bldg. 






MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


)} DAILY NEWS 
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In Oklahoma the total value 
of all farm products in- 
creased 571% from 


1900 to 1925! 


During this same period the increase for the 
entire southwest was 336% . . . and for the 
United States, 257%. 


Increased bank deposits, too, indicate con- 
stantly increasing buying power among Okla- 
homa farmers. 


From 1900 to 1925, Oklahoma’s bank deposits 
increased 4,957% against an increase of 1,905% 
for the southwest and 541% for the United 
States. 


Many of the manufacturers who have consis- 
tently advertised to Oklahoma farmers through 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN have 


seen their sales curves increase proportionately. 


178,591 A. B. C. Circulation Each Issue 


Carl Williams & Ra Miller 
Editor du Mor 


Oklahoma City 
Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 





The Salesman as a Letter Writer 


Personal Letters to the Trade from a Salesman Are Valuable Tools, 
if the Salesman Knows How to Write Them 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


N an article in Printers’ INK 

of June 9, 1927, I referred to 
the co-operation of sales corre- 
spondents and territory salesmen, 
mentioning how one can help the 
other. 

In discussing ways in which a 
salesman can help the correspon- 
dent, I mentioned: 


If you can express yourself as well 
on paper as you can in person, fol- 
low up the correspondent’s letter by a 
letter of your own. Because of your 
personal knowledge, you can write a 

we intimate, personal letter than the 
correspondent, and at the same time 
the repetition will add to the corre 
pondent’s efforts. However, unless you 
can express yourself fully as well on 
paper as you do in person, stay away 
trom the letter—not all salesmen are 
good correspondents, any more than all 
correspondents are good personal sales- 
men. Do not take a chance on jeopar- 
dizing any favorable impression you may 
have made on your prospect by writing 
him an ineffective letter. 


A short time later the editor of 


PRINTERS’ INK, in writing me 
about this article, said: 


You said that it is perfectly permis- 
sible for a salesman to write to his pros- 
pects provided he feels that he can ex- 
press himself as_ well on ly as he 

in in person. It occurred to us that 

tually this is something that very few 
salesmen are capable of doing. I be- 
lieve it is quite accurate to say that the 
type of mind which functions best in 
personal selling work is not frequently 

pable of clearly and convincingly put- 
ting thoughts on paper. 

Do you encourage your salesmen to 
write to their prospects and customers? 
If a salesman is obviously unable to 

rite a worth-while letter, how do you 
so about convincing him that he had 
better stick to personal selling? Do you 
think that there is a tendency for sales- 
men who do write fairly efficient letters 

) spend more time letter writing than 
they probably should? Do you maintain 
ny supervision over the letters your 
salesmen send out? When do salesmen 
nd time to engage in letter writing 

tivities ? 

I have discussed this matter 
with several heads of sales corre- 
spondénce departments and sales 
managers, and have tried to get 


their viewpoint on the salesman as 
a letter writer; mostly on the 
fundamental question of whether 
or not the salesman should write 
his trade at all. About the only 
definite conclusion that can be 
drawn from the various opinions 
is that no definite answer can be 
given to this question, whether it 
is asked generally or with any one 
particular sales organization in 
mind. It all seems to resolve it- 
self into the old proverbial “it all 
depends,” and the quantity on 
which it depends is the individual 
salesman. 

If the salesman can write an 
effective letter, he can do a great 
deal of good with it; more, per- 
haps, than a factory correspon- 
dent. The salesman knows his 
trade; he knows their character- 
istics, their idiosyncrasies, their 
likes and dislikes, and he can 
write closer to them than a corre- 
spondent, to whom a prospect or 
dealer usually means merely a sig- 
nature on the bottom of a let- 
ter—an abstract, inanimate object. 
He can make a closer appeal to a 
prospective dealer, and he can do 
much to keep himself and his 
products in the minds of his active 
accounts between calls, to help off- 
set the overtures and attractive 
propositions which his competitors 
are sure to make during his ab- 
sence. But, while a good letter 
over the salesman’s signature will 
materially help his direct presenta- 
tion, a poor letter can do much 
to hinder it, to kill the effect he 
has made. The matter of sales- 
men’s letters to the trade, there- 
fore, should undoubtedly be a 
matter of individual judgment in 
the case of each salesman. 

In our own business, a sales- 
man’s letters to his trade, if he 
knows how to write them, are a 
particularly valuable tool for him, 
due to certain sales management 
policies we follow. For example, 
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we give each dealer exclusive sales 
rights in the territory he covers, 
and we attempt to protect him 
fully against all types of cut- 
throat competition, especially that 
of a near-by merchant who may 
purchase a single article for a 
favored customer, and sell that 
article at his cost plus a small per 
cent, making it impossible for the 
regular dealer to realize an 
equitable profit. For this reason, 
whenever we receive an inquiry 
from a prospective dealer in a 
territory near any established ac- 
count, we do not quote the pros- 
pect direct, but refer the inquiry 
to the salesman for his personal 
attention. 

Obviously, the salesman cannot 
follow up every inquiry on the day 
it is received, and if he has the 
ability to write an effective letter 
to those inquirers whom he con- 
siders as desirable dealer pros- 
pects, letting them know about 
when he can call and throwing in 
a few remarks about the propo- 
sition to keep their interest alive, 


it is going to be a great help in 
making the sales on his personal 


calls. Then, too, the territory 
man often knows the inquirer 
personally, and with this personal 
knowledge can make a more ef- 
fective appeal than the best of 
sales correspondents, to whom the 
prospect’s letter is “only another 
inquiry.” 

Whenever consistent with sound 
judgment, we permit the sales- 
man to be the main factor in his 
territory, and he must frequently 
make important decisions in his 
relations with his established ac- 
counts, as well as with prospects. 
Even if the decisions are made at 
the home office, they are usually 
passed to the dealer through the 
salesman. He is in effect a sales 
manager in his territory, and, as in 
general sales management, the bet- 
ter personal efforts are backed by 
correspondence, the better the final 
results will be. The better the 
salesman can use the mail in ad- 
vance of, or as a supplement to, 
his personal interviews to pass on 
decisions, information or sugges- 
tions, to keep himself favorably in 
the customer’s mind between calls, 
generally to cement good-will, the 
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more valuable a man he will be. 
If we believe a man is a good 
letter writer, we encourage hin 
to write letters when the occasio1 
seems to require it. When we 
write him about prospects or 
matters requiring his judgment 
we suggest that he write the pros 
pects or customers direct, sendin; 
us carbon copies of the letter 
for our records. If we do not think 
that the salesman is an effectiv: 
letter writer, we ask him to let u 
know how we should handle in 
quiries or other matters from th 
home office. Since writing thei: 
customers direct is never suggeste: 
to these salesmen, they are accus 
tomed to considering correspon 
dence a home office task, and it is 
seldom necessary actually to dis 
courage them from writing letters 
Salesmen’s correspondence wit! 
the trade may be divided into the 
following three groups: 
1. The really personal letter, 
written by the salesman from 
his hotel, home, or office. 
Form letters written by thx 
house, and sent to the sales 
man to be signed and mailed 
Form letters mailed by the 
house, with the salesman’s 
signature applied mechani 
cally or written by clerical 
help. 

Obviously, the first method is 
the most effective, since it is the 
most personal. One of the most 
successful salesmen in our organi 
zation covers a ‘very large terri 
tory so that he cannot see his 
trade as often as some of our other 
men, but he never overlooks an 
opportunity to keep in touch with 
his dealers by mail. When a 
dealer sends a mail order to the 
house, this salesman usually writes 
a short note of personal thanks 
and almost invariably manages to 
include a_ selling suggestion or 
selling argument. If he calls on 
a customer and does not get an 
order, but leaves with a promise 
from the customer to send in an 
order at some later time, he makes 
a note of the date and sends a 
reminder at that time. 

When this salesman calls on a 
prospective customer and fails to 
sell him, or secure a_ definite 
promise, he often writes the pros- 
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ect a few days or a week later, 
long this line: 


| just happened to think that there 
one thing I overlooked telling you 
out this proposition. You'll get the 
<clusive agency for your town if you 
cept the offer I made you, and all 
e inquiries we get from your territory 
hrough our national advertising will be 
ferred to you. = 
There is a double-spread ad in next 
ek’s I have told the house 
at I want you as my dealer, and if 
u send your order direct, it will be 
ken care of and you'll be marked as 
ur distributor, just as though I sent 
order. If you mail your order at 
nee, you will still be in time to get 
e inquiries from this next ad. 


This salesman always uses every 
pportunity to back up infor- 
mation sent by his house with 
personal letters. He will write his 
customers: “I just had word from 
the house that the new Model R, 
about which I told you on my last 
visit, will be ready next week. Of 
course, they will have to fill or- 
ders in the rotation in which they 
are received—” etc., etc; or “ 
believe the house sent you proofs 
of our next national advertise- 


ment, which is coming out right 
during the height of the heating 


season. It will certainly pay you 
to tie up with this ad by using 
some of the local advertisements 
‘f which they have sent you 
roofs.” 

One of the best ways in which 
1 salesman can use a personal let- 
ter is to pass on sales suggestions 
to his customers. Suggestions 
vhich, coming from the house, 
might be tossed aside as “old 
stuff” or “theory,” or overlooked 
ntirely, may be accepted readily 
if the salesman sends them to his 
dealers as “something really inter- 
esting” or “a brand new idea” 
vhich he ran across. “Last night, 
n Kansas City, I saw a window 
lisplay that struck me as unusual- 
ly good. The window was about 
like yours, and as I thought you 
could possibly use the same idea, 
! took a snapshot of it. I will 
eet the prints tonight and send 
ou one in the morning.”; or 
‘John Roberts over in Arcadia 
just used a new plan which helped 
im sell thirty-eight Heatrolas 
last week. I believe you can use 
the plan. Here is the idea—.” 
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Aside from passing on business 
information or sales ideas, a 
friendly, really personal letter can 
often be used to help cement the 
relationship between the salesman 
and his customers. “Say,” wrote 
one of our salesmen to a cus- 
tomer, “you are certainly in for a 
trimming in golf the next time I 
see you. I went over the Avon- 
hurst course yesterday in 78, and 
am going to be still better next 
Tuesday, when I’ll see you again.” 

“You and I were not the only 
two who thought that football 
game we saw last Saturday was 
one of the best of the year,” wrote 
another salesman. “Sam _ Hall, 
who ought to know a good foot- 
ball game when he sees one, 
thought so, too. Maybe you did 
not see his article, and I am en- 
closing it, with another clipping 
or two.” 

Certainly, letters like this, writ- 
ten by a salesman who has a pur- 
pose in mind and knows when and 
how to write, are helpful, and 
whatever time he may spend in 
writing such letters is well spent. 
It is true that salesmen are busy, 
but there is time between trains, 
time in the evenings, and some 
time on Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. As a matter of fact, it 
does not take as much time as 
might be imagined; a salesman 
can rather hastily scribble a note 
to four or five of his customers 
whenever he has a few odd mo- 
ments, and these short, personally 
written notes are really the most 
effective. 

However, the salesman’s per- 
sonal letter must really reflect that 
salesman’s own personality. He, 
even more than the full-time cor- 
respondent, must heed the admo- 
nition to “write naturally.” A 
correspondent may use such 
phrases as “Your communication 
received,” “attached hereto” and 
“it has just come to our atten- 
tion” without sounding affected or 
unnatural. The salesman could 
not write this way and have it 
sound like his letter, because he 
just simply does not talk that way 
in his conversation with his cus- 
tomers. He sounds far more nat- 
ural when he says “I just heard,” 
“Here’s that notice I promised 
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you,” “Thanks for the order you 
sent the house.” He can afford to 
violate, if he needs to, some of the 
rules of logic, sequence and rheto- 
ric, and include some of his per- 
sonal colloquialisms better than he 
can afford to lose his personality 
in his letter. It must be the sales- 
man’s own letter throughout. 

The sales correspondent in the 
home office can help the territory 
salesman in writing his own let- 
ters by sending him copies of all 
dictated correspondence going into 
his territory, and by keeping him 
informed of all mailings, an- 
nouncements, etc., going to his 
trade. It is doubtful whether any 
actual suggestions as to how the 
salesman’s personal letters to his 
trade should be worded would be 
of any material benefit, but the 
salesman who reads copies of the 
letters written by a good cor- 
respondent in the home office will 
unconsciously absorb some of 
their characteristics, and _ will 
adapt them to his own style and 
his own personality. 

Next in effectiveness to the let- 
ter written personally by the sales- 
man is the form letter written by 
the house and sent to the salesman 
to be mailed by him. We conduct 
a three-weeks extensive selling 
campaign in the summer, and 
every salesman on our force 
spends this entire three weeks do- 
ing resale work with some of his 
better dealers. It has been our 
custom, in advance of this cam- 
paign, to send out letters, written 
as nearly as possible in the collo- 
quial style in which salesmen 
would probably write, to the 
dealers with whom the salesmen 
will work. The letters are writ- 
ten in the first person, tell the 
dealers when the salesman will be 
there, and urge them to be pre- 
pared for the salesman’s coming. 
The salesman, when he signs the 
letters, has the opportunity of 
adding some long-hand post- 
scripts, if he cares to do so, to 
make the letter more intimate and 
personal. 

The least effective, from the 
standpoint of getting the personal 
touch, is the form letter written 
and mailed from the home office, 
either with the salesman’s signa- 
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ture stamped on or applied me 
chanically, or the salesman’s nam: 
written by a clerk or correspon 
dent. This type of letter may, 
however, be more effective for 
certain purposes than a form let 
ter sent out over a home office 
signature. 

Some firms have tried furnish 
ing their salesmen with a lette: 
manual, containing suggested 
forms for paragraphs and some 
times even complete letters fo: 
the salesman to send his cus 
tomers. In my opinion, this is not 
particularly valuable or effectiv: 
In the first place, very few sales 
men will use such a “Ready Lette: 
Writer,” and in the second place, 
the letter would not sound natural 
or reflect the salesman’s person 
ality if he did use the prepare: 
forms, 


R. A. Mann, Western Man- 
ager, “National Sportsman” 


Rayford A. Mann, formerly New 
England representative of the Nationa 
Sportsman and Hunting and Fishing 
Boston, has been appointed Wester: 
manager of these publications to su 
ceed the late C. B. Hull. His head 
quarters will be at Chicago. O. H. P 
Rodman, who has been with the hon 
office at Boston, has been made Ne 
England representative. 


“The American Architect” 
Appoints A. H. Brace 


A. H. Brace has been appointed Cen 
tral Western representative of Thi 
American Architect, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. He formerly was wit! 
Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. 
and the former Class Journal Company 
now the Chilton Class Journal (on 
pany. 


Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Ac- 


count to Joseph Richards 

The Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Ass: 
ciation, New York, has appointed the 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Black and _ whit: 
and color advertisements in magazines 
will be used. 


MacGregor Davidson with 


Lawrence Fertig Company 
MacGregor Davidson, formerly wit! 


The Moss-Chase Company, Buffak 
N. Y., and Wm. B. Remington, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., has joined Th: 
Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 
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™e CHICAGO HERALD “EXAMINER 


Gi 
Herald and Examiner. . . 
ew York Times 
Boston Post 


N. Y. Herald- ane - + 302,365 
Philadelphia Inquirer. . . 277, 
St. Louis Globe- penoesan 264,604 
Kansas Ciey Times . . . . 248,941 
New York American . . . 206,952 
A. B. C., March 31, 1928 








newspa 
circulation 
in America 


* Standard Size Newspapers 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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The Most Highly Concentrated 


Sales Area 


9,500,000 Consumers within 50 miles! 


HE richest market in 
the world is concen- 
trated within the limits of 
Metropolitan New York. 


There is more money in 
the New York trading area 
than in seven of our large 
States. 


It is a quick turn-over 
market. New Yorkers live 
well and they buy regular- 
ly and often. 


New York is a very inex- 
pensive market to sell be- 
cause— 


t. Its outlets of distribution are 
many and close together. 


2. Its transportation facilities 
are rapid and cheap. 


3. Salesmen live at home and 
traveling expenses are nil. 


. Its population can be reached 
effectively, dominatingly and 
most economically, because 
one newspaper reaches nearly 
half of all the people who 
buy any New York evening 
newspaper. 


That paper is the New 
York Evening Journal. 
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DOMINATED 


by the 








Ew YorK Eveninc JOURNAL 


‘a this evening newspaper is read 
by the greatest number of men and 
women in all income groups. 


It goes into the homes of the highest earn- 
ing and largest spending classes, reaching the 
worth-while families of New York City and 
its suburbs. 


The New York Evening Journal gives un- 
equalled opportunity for sales concentration 
in the most highly concentrated sales area. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS. ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 680,115 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK | 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy 
Daily and FIVE CENTS Saturday 


Hearst Building 9 EAST FORTIETH STREET Book Tower Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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The Detroit News 

has just completed 

a survey of 77,056 homes 
(about 20% of the 
homes in Detroit) 

69,365 homes receive 

a daily paper 


34,765 receive the Detroit Times 
—just half the market 


—we are indebted to the News 
for this proof that 
the Detroit Times covers 


one-half the 
City of Detroit 


** The Trend is to THE TIMES” 











This Chain System Finds That 
Price Is Losing Its Appeal 


As a Consequence, the H. C. Bohack Company Has Inaugurated Some 
Sweeping Changes in Its Organization 


By Henry C. Bohack, Jr. 


Vice-President, H. C. Bohack Company (435 stores) 


Eprror1aL Nore: It is scarcely pos- 
ible to place one’s finger on a single 
factor and say that here we have the 
xplanation for the astonishing success 
hieved by the chain stores. If such 

hing were feasible, however, it would 

entirely logical to say that the high 
wices of the war period centered the 
housewife’s attention on what she had 
pay for necessities. This was the 
hains’ big opportunity and, as Mr. 
hack says, “we made the most of 


But of late there has been evidence 
that price is losing its appeal. If this 
is true, what will happen to the chain 
stores? Apparently, the answer to that 
question is that the chain systems will 
promptly adjust themselves to any social 
or economic changes. That is exactly 
what the H. C. Bohack Company has 
done and is doing this very moment 
1s told in this interesting article which 
is reprinted with permission from Food 
Chain Store Merchandising.] 


HE new sales policy of the 

H. C. Bohack Company was 
formulated after an investigation 
had forced upon us the one out- 
standing fact that— 

[he successful food chain store 
of the future must fit the commu- 
nity which it serves. 

This statement will undoubtedly 
sound like heresy to the old-time 
chain grocery operator who be- 
lieves that standardization of every 
activity is the one underlying prin- 
ciple of success in chain store re- 
tailing. 

We, too, have believed in stand- 
ardization whenever possible, and 
this principle has aided greatly in 
building our chain in the past, but 
in recent years we have encoun- 
tered conditions with increasing 
frequency which cannot be over- 
come by standardization, and which 
need special treatment. 

\nd we have found methods that 
aid us in meeting these new condi- 
tions—methods which are giving 
us immediate returns, and which 
we are confident will give our busi- 


Reprinted from Food Chain Store 


Merchandising. 


ness greater stability in the long 
run. 

The idea for this new sales plan 
of fitting the store to the commu- 
nity had its inception in a struggle 
with an independent grocer. We 
had located a store in the commu- 
nity but it did not prosper as we 
had expected. We had every con- 
fidence in the manager of the store, 
but were greatly annoyed when he 
insisted that the low sales total was 
due to an independent competitor. 
There was no doubt we were of- 
fering more for the money, but we 
were not making the sales. 

We investigated further and 
found that we were up against a 
man who was using every advan- 
tage the independent retailer pos- 
sesses in the way of service; and 
what was more important, we 
found we were working in a com- 
munity which preferred service to 
a slight price cut. 

Here we were with our much- 
vaunted advantage in price being 
thoroughly out-generaled by a man 
who knew how to serve his com- 
munity. 

If we were to continue to de- 
pend upon the old method of 
standardization of the stores and 
products, with price leaders, lim- 
ited lines, etc., there was only one 
course open to us, and that was to 
bow ourselves gracefully out of 
the picture, and thereby admit that 
this particular community was one 
not suited for a Bohack store. 

But we wanted this community, 
and many others like it in Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, to be suited 
for a Bohack store, and we deter- 
mined to make adjustments. 

We could not change the com- 
munity, but we could change the 
store. But to change this store 
was to change many others, and 
this would necessitate sweeping 
changes in our organization. 
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One thing, however, was becom- 
ing more evident—the American 
household is again seeking service. 
The high price of the war period 
centered the attention of the 
housewife on the prices she was 
paying for her food and necessi- 
ties. She thought at first they were 
outrageous, and began to shop 
around. 

Here was the chain store’s big 
opportunity, and we all made the 
most of it—through the elimina- 
tion of service and filling the 
housewife’s desire for lower prices. 
She did not mind carrying home 
her groceries, provided she could 
obtain them at a lower price. 

With the war over, prices fell, 
and the country was started on the 
upward trend to greater prosper- 
ity. Slowly the housewife has 
been adjusting herself to the new 
conditions, and she has begun again 
to buy service. We are getting 
back to the pre-war days when 
quality and service took prece- 
dence over price. 

With these facts and experiences 
in mind we decided to test our 
theory. Twenty-five stores were 
selected in various communities of 
our territory, and we started out 
through these stores to dispense 
groceries, meats and services in 
the proportion demanded at each 
location at as low a price as would 
insure a net profit. 

Because we were operating these 
stores in a variety of neighbor- 
hoods, naturally these prices were 
not the same, so one of the first 
moves necessary was to discontinue 
putting prices in our newspaper 
advertising, and this advertising is 
now devoted to good-will mes- 
sages, with facts about our stores 
and products. 

Then immediately arose the 
problem of personnel. If prices 
were to be made to fit the com- 
munity someone had to be charged 
with making these prices, and it 
would be utterly impossible to es- 
tablish each price at headquarters. 
Also, if prices were to be different, 
there was no reason why each 
store should not demand the low- 
est price, and ultimately there 
would be no bottom. 

Consequently, it was necessary 
to find a method of compensation 
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by which it would be to the best 
interests of the managers to hold 
up the price to a point which would 
insure a profit. Previously, we had 
been paying our managers a salary 
and a percentage of their sales. 
To this we added a bonus based 
on the profits of the store. As 
the new system works out, the 
manager is assured of a salary 
each week, the sales percentage 
makes it to his interest to sell as 
much as he can, and the share in 
the profits urges him to make these 
sales profitable. 

Since our new plan gives the 
man in the store much more re- 
sponsibility, we found it necessary 
to obtain a higher type of man, 
and also, to keep him in much 
closer contact with headquarters. 
NEW MEN BUT BETTER 

TRAINED MEN 


NOT 


By a higher type of man I do 
not necessarily mean new men so 
much as better trained men. The 
Bohack organization was built up 
on men, and today we take great 
pride in our organization. Mr. 
Bohack, senior, has always said: 
“You must depend on the men.” 

Anyone can hire men and fire 
them; we have hired them to keep 
them, and make it worth while for 
them to remain. Our new system 
now makes it more compulsory 
than ever to make our men part 
of the game. 

Consequently, we are doubling 
the number of our district man- 
agers. The new district managers 
will be known as “sales boosters,” 
and their efforts will be confined 
to sales entirely. The old men will 
be charged with looking after the 
routine as formerly. 

The boosters are. for no other 
purpose than to make better mer 
chants of the managers. They ar 
selected from the most successful 
managers. They will go from 
store to store in their various terri 
tories and endeavor to increase th« 
sales by using better methods o! 
selling. A booster will remain 
week or more at one store ii 
necessary in order that he may 
become thoroughly familiar wit! 
the community, and go back a 
often as is required. 

The results obtained from thi: 
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Meeting Exactly 
the Space Buyer's 
5S Specifications 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS measures up—thor- 


oughly and precisely—to the definite requirements 
that the experienced advertising space buyer holds so 
essential for wise selections. 


The largest daily circulation. . . . The most complete 
coverage in Indianapolis, plus the proper ratio of suburban 
and outlying coverage. . . . Journalistic prestige and ad- 
vertising standards that command respect for every 
advertisement. . . . A permanent audience assured by 
carrier-delivered home circulation. . .. Constant leadership 
in local and national advertising linage. . . . Intelligent 
merchandising cooperation. 


When the space buyer writes The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS on his list, he knows absolutely that he has made 
the correct selection. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Alls The Indianapolis Radius 


Bt _ DAN A. CARROLL _. J. E LUTZ 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: 7,9: Tower Bidg. 


WS CIRCULATION TIS OVER 98% HOME-DELIVERED 
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system-are most gratifying. At no 
time have we failed to increase the 
sales when this method was applied 
to a store, and in some cases they 
have increased as high as 40 per 
cent over a short period. 

One of the first stores selected 
for a test, and which I coached 
myself, has shown a steady in- 
crease from $400 per week until 
it is now approaching the $800 
mark. In this case the manager 
of the store was about my own 
age, and we got along splendidly. 
We got real sport out of watching 
the figures go up, and since he has 
been left alone, he has taken great 
pride in keeping them there. 

Incidentally, this system of sales 
boosters is bringing the managers 
much closer to headquarters than 
ever before. The man in the store 
miles away from the office, who 
knows only the district manager, 
feels neglected. It is too cold- 
blooded. When our chain was 
smaller my uncle, Mr. Bohack, 
senior, always tried to get around 
to see the men in the stores, but 


with the number approaching five 
hundred, this is almost impossible. 
Besides our stores are now spread 
over a much wider territory. 


The sales booster will be in 
close touch with the executives at 
headquarters and he will thus 
bring the managers nearer to the 
center of the organization. 

One of the most interesting de- 
velopments of the new system is 
the effect on opening new stores. 
We have become so confident of 
its effectiveness that we now set a 
quota for the first week, and we 
make it. Previously we had been 
content to open a store and take 
what came our way, but now we 
estimate what the location ought 
to do and see that we reach it. 

Up to the present, not one of 
our locations was at fault when the 
sales refused to climb. When a 
sales booster was assigned either 
to a new or an old location, the 
sales for the store immediately 
showed an increase, and continued 
to hold it after he had left the 
store. 

We realize that these innova- 
tions are radical, but they cannot 
be wrong, because they are suc- 
cessful. We have been able 
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through these methods to meet 
competition which we could not 
meet before. This competition is 
going to increase rather than di- 
minish, and we feel that with an 
organization able to meet not only 
the competition in general, but 
which is able to meet each individ- 
ual case, we will be in a position 
almost impregnable. 

It is our experience that too 
much credit has been given to the 
price advantage in the success of 
the chain store. There are other 
factors, such as neat stores, fresh 
stock, trained managers, etc. The 
fact of the matter is that where the 
independent strengthens himself 
along these lines, he can largely 
overcome the price advantage of 
the chain store. 

Chain food stores of the future 
will become more and more the 
buying agents for the community. 
To do this the organization must 
know and understand the commu- 
nity. The Bohack Company is 
taking its first lessons. 


To Direct Johnson & Johnson 
Dairy Products Advertising 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., have appointed the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of their Dairy Products Division, which 
manufactures milk filter discs for dairy 
men and filter cloth products for cream 
eries, condensaries and allied indus 
tries. Business papers, farm and dairy 
magazines and direct mail are being 
used. 


Shoe Account for Aubrey & 
Moore 


The Irving Drew Company, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, manufacturer of Arch 
Rest women’s shoes, has appointed 
Aubrey & Moore, Inc.,; Chicago adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


New Account for Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc. 


Shields & Company, New York, in 
vestment brokers, have placed their ad 
vertisine account with Redfield-Coupe., 
Inc., New York advertising agency 
Newspapers and magazines will be used 


I. R. Parsons to Leave Phila- 
delphia “Public Ledger” 


Irving R. Parsons has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, effective September 1. 
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NDISPUTABLY the bulk of a 

great city’s population falls in 
what is perhaps too narrowly 
termed the ‘‘ middle class.’ And 
it is equally indisputable that 
the chief factor in huge news- 
paper’s circulation in such a city, 
in numbers and in buying power, 
is this same middle class. 


In Chicago the Chicago Evening 
American has a circulation well 
in excess of a half-million. That 
circulation is firmly established, 
of proved buying power, and com- 
posed chiefly of the same sort of 
middle class folks as are the cir- 
culations of all of Chicago’s major 


newspapers. 


Embraced in this tremendous cir- 
culation is a veritable army of 
readers which is not effectively 
reached nor definitely influenced 
by any other Chicago newspaper. 
We are prepared to convince any 
advertiser that a program of ad- 
vertising in Chicago which does 
not include the Chicago Evening 
American can not be expected to 
adequately cover, by a great deal, 
the available market. 


CHIC ASG The 


a good newspaper 
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THIS OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 
HAS A PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR THE ADVERTISER 


7 tee, 


When a newspaper so completely wins the 
confidence of a people, that it creates a prec- 
edent in the history of newspaper making — 


When it is read in nearly every home in a 


great city and suburbs— 


When that circulation is built up without 
premium or circulation contest— 


Then that achievement has a particular sig- 
nificance for the advertiser. 


Philadelphia and The Bulletin offer an in- 
comparable opportunity today. 


Here, the third largest market in America 
can be almost completely covered by one 
newspaper: 600,000 homes. More than 
500,000 circulation. 
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No other large market in the country can 
equal this for economy and effectiveness. 


When you know Philadelphia, you under- 
stand the remarkable growth of The Bulle- 
tin. A clear-thinking people. With deep- 
rooted convictions. Moderate in all things 
in life. 


These are traits which dominate in great 
mansion and modest home. 


And The Bulletin: A newspaper that reflects 
their sane views. Avoiding sensation and 
scarehead display. Building upon reader- 
confidence through a third of a century. 


Gaining a tremendous lead in its own city; 
ranking as one of America’s great papers. 


Circulation such as this is particularly re- 
sponsive to advertising. The reader-interest 
is there. And a confidence in the newspaper, 
which fosters a like confidence in your 
message. 


Analyze the advantages which Philadelphia 
offers. Compare the seles opportunity and the 
advertising cost with those of other markets. 


o ¢ 2. &® 


The Leader in Wealthy Suburbs 


Not only in the city itself does nearly everybody read The 
Bulletin; also in the rich suburbs it 1s the newspaper that 
goes into nearly every home. In Bryn Mawr, Merion, 
Radnor, the Old York Road Section, —The Bulletin leads 
any other newspaper by far; exceeds the combined circu- 
lation of all Philadelphia morning papers. 


The Ehening Bulletin 


; City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chieago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 
Copyright, 1928. Bulletin Co. 
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RS. FARMER and her daughter learned 

through their Extension Classes and 4-H 

Club Work that there are new methods of can- 

ning and preserving much superior to the old- 

fashioned ways. There are even new style jars 
and tops! 


Farm women do not cling to old-fashioned 
methods, once they learn of better ones. THE 
FARMER’S WIFE is the ideal medium to tell 
them of your jars, pressure cookers, and other 
utensils which make cooking and canning more 
efficient. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is the only maga- 
zine in America published exclusively for farm 
women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Clubs Forge Ahead in Interna- 
tional Advertising Association 


De:roit Convention Marks Return of Movement to Advertising Club Group 


"T°HE Detroit convention of the 
International Advertising Asso- 
ion which came to an end on 

12 will, in all probability, be 
yrded as the convention in which 
organization was returned to 
advertising clubs. For some 

e there has been a feeling of 
jissatisfaction on the part 

advertising clubs. 
ey felt that they had 

control of the as- 
iation. 

This feeling was put 

to words, not long ago, 
by Gilbert T. Hodges, 
president of the Adver- 
ising Club of New York, 
in an address which he 
made before the Adver- 
tising Council of the 

Chicago Chamber of 

Commerce. In that 

speech he said. 

“IT have come to the 
conclusion that the Inter- 
national Advertising As- 
sociation has wandered consider- 
ably from its original purpose. Its 
constitution has been so amended 
that it is politically unwieldy, and 
its program has been so enlarged 
that very little of it can be ac- 
omplished. It looks as though the 
association would usurp the work 

{ the local clubs, and try to do 
ir work, and its own, too. 
“The original purpose of the 

ssociated Advertising Clubs,” he 
continued, “was to be a sort of 
parent body for the local clubs. 

It was to encourage and aid the 

stablishment of clubs in new lo- 

ities, to co-operate with the 
isting clubs, helping to frame 
grams and assisting officers in 

b management, all for the bet- 

rment ‘of advertising in general. 

was for the local clubs to make 
contact with the public, except 
an annual convention of the 
ire body of clubs. 

I have always been opposed to 

begging of money for the sup- 

rt of the association. It has 


Cc Cc 


YOUNGGREEN 


NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


seemed to me that a business that 
spends a billion-and-a-half dollars 
annually should be amply able to 
support its association without ask- 
ing for contributions for the pur- 
pose of keeping the business honest. 

“And it wouldn’t be necessary 
if the association were kept within 
the confines of the club 
movement and a simple 
program were adopted. 
The annual dues from 
the clubs alone could be 
made to finance the as- 
sociation in splendid 
shape, and the annual 
convention would easily 
pay for itself out of the 
registration fees.” 

This speech, more than 
anything else, was re- 
sponsible for the changes 
which were made for the 
benefit of the clubs at 
the Detroit convention. 

Clubs in smaller cities 
had held the same 
opinion. When New York ex- 
pressed it they all became articu- 
late. Mr. Hodges’ address was 
continually quoted and referred 
to throughout the Detroit conven- 
tion by many delegates. 

One of the most distinctive gains 
by the club wing at this convention 
was the election of Charles C. 
Younggreen as president. Mr. 
Younggreen was an advertising 
club candidate. His platform was 
one that called for a policy of 
making the clubs predominate in 
the association. 

Another important victory for 
the club wing was the exaction of 
a promise to the effect that dif- 
ferent groups of interests in the 
association would finance their own 
undertakings from money which 
they raised themselves. In other 
words, there will be no jack-pot 
from which all interests might draw 
funds. The money which the as- 
sociation obtains from clubs will 
be spent entirely for the work of 
the clubs. The Advertising Com- 
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mission, an organization composed 
of many and varied advertising 
organizations, will draw only on 
the funds which it brings in. The 
new advertising research bureau 
will spend on its work only such 
money that is subscribed or raised 
for that specific work. 
The changed constitu- 
tion of the association, 
which was described in 
an early report on the 
convention which  ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK 
of July 12, represents 
also a victory for the 
club group. At the 
present time it represents 
a victory in that the 
changes were made chiefly 
at the insistence of the 
club group. How much 
of a victory this changed 
constitution actually rep- 
resents, however, will 
depend upon the value of 
these changes to the 
clubs when they are put 
into actual operation. 
One of the most im- 
in the 


portant changes 
constitution is the crea- 
tion of a governing board 
of seventeen members of 
which twelve were elected 
by the association at its 


convention. The other 
five vacancies on the 
board go automatically 
to the five executive of- 
ficers of the association. 

This board will run 
the association. It starts 
off, in a certain sense, as the 
representative of the research 
bureau group of the association. 
This statement is made because of 
the fact that those who were 
elected to membership in the 
board were selected by the research 
group. 

The twelve elected members of 
the board are: 

Three-year term: Walter A. 
Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News; Francis H. Sisson, of 
New York, vice-president of Guar- 
anty Trust Company; Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, of New York, advertising 
manager of the New York Herald 
Tribune; R. D. Stewart, of Chi- 
cago, president, Quaker Oats Co. 


CLINTON F. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


P. F. O'KEEFE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Two-year term: D. F. Kelly, 

Chicago, president of The Fair 
Company; Kerwin H. Fulton, of 
New York, president of Genera! 
Outdoor Advertising Company; 
John C. Martin, of New York and 
Philadelphia, Curtis-Martin Publi 
cations; John Benson, o/ 
Chicago, president of th 

American Association « 

Advertising Agencies. 

One-year term: J. H 
Bragdon, of New York, 
president of Textile 
World; Don Francisco, 
of Los Angeles, vice 
president of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan: 
O. C. Harn of Chicago, 
managing director of th 
Audit Bureau of Circula 
tions, and Samuel R 
McKelvie, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., publisher of The 
Nebraska Farmer. 

The five other mem- 
bers of the board, by 
virtue of their election 
as officers of the associa- 
tion, are Charles C 
Younggreen, the presi- 
dent-elect; Clinton F 
Berry, vice - president, 
representing the Adver- 
tising Club Board; Pat- 
rick F. O’Keefe, vice- 
president, representing 
the Advertising Com- 
mission; H. R. Swartz, 
treasurer and W. Frank 
McClure, secretary. 

The new board starts 
off with a difficult 
problem to decide—the selection 
of a convention city for 1929. 
Three cities are contending for 
it. Berlin, Germany, Minneapolis 
and Miami. In other years this 
problem has been settled at the 
closing business session of the 
convention by the report of a 
body known as the board of club 
presidents. That board designated 
Minneapolis for 1929. . For.a num- 
ber of reasons this vote was con- 
tested by those who advocated the 
selection of Berlin and the question 
was brought to the floor of the 
convention by a resolution recom- 
mending Berlin which was intro- 
duced by E. D. Gibbs, a former 
president of the association, and 


BERRY 
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‘There is always something important in 


Vanity Fair. Beautiful as a Steichen photo- 
graph of a new film actress may be, it is in 
Vanity Fair because she has achieved some- 
thing artistically noteworthy. Back of a 
Riddell book burlesque is a sound, though 
somewhat satirical criticism. Even the 
amusing sketches are published primarily be- 
cause they have some claim to art as well as to 
humor. By such methods does Vanity Fair 
seek, as its readers, those people who have 
discernment as well as a sense of humor. . 
and no advertiser of a quality product can 


do without discernment in his audience. 
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seconded by H. T. Ewald, head of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company. 

The submittal of this resolution 
to the convention was blocked, 
however, until an indignant speech 
by James O’Shaughnessy awoke 
the delegates to the fact that they 
were being denied a 
voice in the selection of 
a convention city. When 
it was finally submitted it 
was passed by a great 
majority. 

The changed con- 
stitution of the associa- 
tion gives the new board 
of governors authority 
to pick the convention 
city. - At its first meet- 
ing, which is scheduled 
for September, it faces 
the problem of choosing 
between the recommenda- 
tions of the board of 
club presidents and the 
recommendations of the 
delegates to the conven- 
tion. 

The report of the 
retiring treasurer of the 
association, Francis H. 
Sisson, given at the clos- 
ing business session, gave 
a fact-story on the con- 
dition of the organiza- 
tion. 

In presenting his re- 
port Mr. Sisson said: “I 
regret to state that we 
do not stand as well this 
year as we did last 
year.” He explained that 
there were two obvious 
factors .responsible for this situa- 
tion. First there was a reduction 
in club memberships and, second, 
there was a substantial addition to 
the association’s expenditures to 
provide for the creation of the 
Bureau of Research. 

For the fiscal year 1927-1928, 
just ended, Mr. Sisson reported a 
net balance of $2,870 compared 
with a balance of approximately 
$19,000 for the preceding fiscal 
year. Club dues received for 1927- 
1928 amounted to $27,723 as 
against $32,430 the previous fiscal 
year, a decrease of $4,707. Ex- 
penditures for 1927-1928 totaled 
$88,984 as against $94,627 in 1926- 
1927, a reduction of $5,643. 
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W. FRANK MCCLURE 
SECRETARY 


H. R. SWARTZ 
TREASURER 
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A comparison of membership 
statistics for the two years fol- 
lows: 


1926-27 1927-28 
226 21 


Club memberships 
Departments ......... 
Members 


18,260 16,014 


3,919 5,8( 
Sustaining members 456 4/5 
New clubs 15 
Clubs dropped 


Mr. Sisson told the 
convention that the as- 
sociation had endeavored 
to economize wherever 
possible. Illustrative of 
the parings which have 
been made in expendi- 
tures is the fact that ex- 
penses for traveling fell 
from $11,126 to $6,386 
Charges for printing 
dropped from $5,211 to 
$3,058. On the other 
hand, rent, which was 
$3,890 in the 1927 fiscal 
year, increased to $7,816 
for the 1928 fiscal year. 

He called particular 
attention to the fact that 
an important reason for 
the present financial con- 
dition of the association 
could be traced to an ex 
penditure of $15,000 
made for the purpose of 
organizing and maintain 
ing the Bureau of Re- 
search, 

Resolutions recording 
the esteem in which the 
association held the late 
E. T. Meredith and the 
late Joseph A. Meadon, 
who had been among its most 
active workers and _ supporters, 
were passed at the closing session 
The program of the convention 
‘was dedicated to both of thes 
men. 

An unheralded event on the 
fourth day of the convention was 
the presentation of the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor of France to 

R. Swartz, president of R 
Hoe & Company, and to James 
Wright Brown, publisher of Edi 
tor and Publisher and The Fourt/: 
Estate. The presentation was made 
by Dr. Marcel Knecht, of L. 
Matin, Paris. 

The convention, officially, was a 
five-day affair. Of that time three 
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“© C ALES” said W.W. 

Lewis, Adv. Di- 
rector of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., “‘are 
not made en masse. 
They are made one at 
a time.” 

q 


Actually then, there is 
no such thing as mass 
selling, but rather indi- 
vidual contacts, which, 
when lumped together 
on an adding machine 
make an impressive 
total, as sales. 


g 


Too, circulation is 
people. Not a set of 
figures. Advertisement 
purchasers should re- 
member this fact. 
Buying the potential 
attention of a round 
sum of people without 
due consideration of the 
individuals composing 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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the group is one factor 
that creates a lot of ad- 
vertising “‘headstones.” 


q 


In Detroit, The Free 
Press takes some pride 
in delivering to the ad- 
vertiser the men and 
women in The Fourth 
City who are actually 
making this community 
what it is today. Busi- 
ness leaders, industrial 
leaders, financial lead- 
ers, neighborhood lead- 
ers—those who set the 
pace from bond to 
biscuit purchase, and 
who make of agate line 
salesmanship some- 
thing from which 
profits may be comput- 
ed, in the long run or 
the short haul in ad- 
vertising. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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2563: DURING ‘THE 


i 


St) (Six Months 


National Advertisers 
used 


THE SUNPAPERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


in Baltimore 


“The Sunpapers go home” is more than 
a slogan—it is a fact. Of the increase 
in Sunpaper circulation (morning and 
evening) for June, 1928, over June, 
1927, 53.4 per cent. represents addition- 
al papers delivered by Sunpaper car- 
riers direct to homes in Baltimore. The 
per cent. of increase for May was 51.9. 


SUN 


MORNING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 BD. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 

















Cc. GEORGE KROGNBESS A. D. GRANT 
First National Bank Bldg. Constitution Bldg. 
Ran Francisco Atlanta. Ga. 
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1928 has passed the halfway mark, and linage records 
of New Orleans newspapers for that period again 
bear evidence of the continued swing to The 
Times-Picayune, for years dominant in every division 


of advertising. 


Five points are outstanding in an analysis of the 
figures: 


1. The Times-Picayune’s to- 
tal of paid advertising 
linage, 9,152,459 lines, was 
4,228,089 lines more than 
the 2nd New Orleans 
newspaper. 


2. The Times-Picayune 
ALONE showed a gain in 
Local Display advertising 
over the first half of 1927— 
an increase of a quarter mil- 
lion lines, while two other 
local newspapers each lost 
almost that much and an- 
other lost 51,000 lines. 


3. The Times-Picayune pub- 
lished MORE National ad- 


vertising than the two 
afternoon newspapers 
COMBINED, with 200,000 
lines to spare. 


. The Times-Picayune pub- 


lished MORE Classified 
advertising than ALL the 
other New Orleans news- 
papers COMBINED, with 
200,000 lines to spare. 


. The Times-Picayune led 


in every standard classifi- 
cation of advertising 
except city printing, pro- 
prietary medicines, publi- 
cations and special pages. 


The Times-Picayune’s circulation aver- 
age, June 1928, was 94,520 daily and 
130,612 Sunday—GAINING STEADILY! 


Ghe Times-Picayune 








ef $0857 For THe SOUTH | —— 


Member 100,000 Group American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: 


Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
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ys were given over to several 
idred addresses and reports. If 
re was any one thought that 
s common to the majority of 
it number of speeches and re- 
rts it was the subject of “re- 
rch.” 
\ number of the speeches and 
ports made at this convention 
re given in full or in part or 
re commented on in PRINTERS’ 
Kk of July 12. Elsewhere in 
this issue there will be found. ex- 
rpts from speeches and com- 
ments and reports on many others. 
The new president of the asso- 
ition has long been active in 
ulvertising club work. He was a 
member of an advertising club in 
lopeka, Kans., fourteen years ago 
when he first started in advertising 
work as a solicitor. He organized 
ind was president of the Racine, 
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Wis., Advertising Club and organ- 
ized and was president for two 
terms of the Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Club. For the last four years 
he has been chairman of the Sixth 
District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. He has 
been active in other advertising 
organizations such as the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, of 
which he was a. member when he 
was advertising manager of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works. 

About five years ago he entered 
the agency business. Today he is 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Younggreen agency of Mil- 
waukee. At the last annual meet- 
ing of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies he was 
made a member of its governing 
board. 


Highlights of the Convention 


The Progress of Com- 
munity Advertising 


(CHARLES F. HATFIELD, of 
4 the St. Louis Convention Bu- 
reau, president of the American 
Community Advertising Associa- 
tion, in his annual report to the 
association, referred to recent sur- 
veys which have been made re- 
garding the development of com- 
munity advertising. Statistics were 
quoted which estimated that the 
mount of money being spent by 
communities is close to $6,000,000 
ind that about 400 cities in the 
United States and Canada are do- 
ing either national or sectional ad- 
vertising. 

Reference was made to the rec- 
ords that are being compiled on 
the progress of community adver- 

sing, Mr. Hatfield stating that 
‘credit should also be ‘given to 
Printers’ Inx, which has been 
irinting special articles in regard 

) community advertising in va- 

ious parts of the country. Analy- 
is of these articles,” he remarked, 
is very interesting, not only show- 

g the broad scope and amount of 
cman advertising, but from 
1e standpoint of the different 


methods employed, from the spend- 
ing of money to giving the glad- 
hand of welcome, the importance 
of conventions and recognition of 
tourists and travel development.” 

A report on the use of outdoor 
advertising in community cam- 
paigns was presented by Don E. 
Mowry, of Madison, Wis. 

Advice on summer-resort adver- 
tising was given by C. W. Stokes, 
assistant general publicity agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Railways, 
Montreal. “Discover some spe- 
cialty possessed by your special 
district,” said Mr. Stokes, “then 
advertise it hard. Then, after an- 
nouncing what you have, give the 
tourist a real cordiality in place of 
a false grin and an artificial hand- 
shake.” 

Mr. Hatfield was _ re-elected 
president of the association and 
Mr. Mowry was re-elected secre- 
tary. 


How Cities Grow 
FQ ECOGHIZARS laws govern 
the growth of cities, accord- 
ing to Paul T. Cherington, who 
briefly stated these laws before a 
meeting of the Real Estate Adver- 
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tisers Association. He based his 
observations on a series of maps 
of the city of Paris covering a 
period of more than 1,900 years. 

Starting from a central - focal 
point such as a landing, a river- 
mouth or a.cross-roads, if the place 
has a real basis for expansion it 
will grow according to recognizable 
laws, said Mr. Cherington, who is 
director of research of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company. There 
are various factors which will in- 
fluence the operation of these laws 
and among those stated are: Due 
regard for physical obstacles, flight 
of time and the introduction of 
new sources of life. 

Fred T. Grenell, of Detroit, was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the 
association. Other officers will be 
elected at a later meeting. 


Why Women in 
Advertising? 


FEATURE of the annual 

meeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was an address by Mrs. 
Erma Perham Proetz, of the 
Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis. Mrs. Proetz, who has three 
times been a winner of the Har- 
vard Advertising Award, took for 
her theme the inherent ability of 
women to undertake advertising 
work, based on the premise that 
most advertising today is built to 
appeal to women. 

Women’s advertising clubs were 
urged to present their advantages 
of membership, squarely and in a 
dignified manner, by Helen Rockey, 
past president of the League of 
Advertising Women of New York. 
Coaxing was advised against and 
the speaker gave it as her opinion 
that many members are lost 
through undue humility on the 
part of club members in approach- 
ing prospects. 

Miss Hazel Ludwig, of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, was re-elected president. 
Miss Florence M. Dart, president 
of the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 
tising Women and a member of 
the staff of the McLain-Simpers 
Organization, was made vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Magazine Group Meets 


A MEETING sponsored by ma::- 
zine executives had two o)- 
jectives. First, it discussed thie 
problems of magazines from an 
editorial and business standpoint 
of particular interest to those eu- 
gaged in the magazine field. Sec- 
ond, it took up problems of may- 
azine advertising in relation to its 
use by advertisers who were en- 
couraged to ask questions at a 
round-table discussion led by Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, advertising man- 
ager of Time. 

Earle L. Townsend, of The Spur, 
who presided, outlined these two 
purposes of the meeting. The mos 
successful type of national cam 
paign, in the opinion of William 
H. Rankin, of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, is that which provides 
for the use of both newspapers 
and magazines rather than a cam 
paign limited to only one of these 
two mediums. He emphasized the 
importance both to the publisher 
and to the advertiser of the grow- 
ing popularity of color advertising 
and declared that the benefits which 
have come to advertisers throug]: 
greater use of color is due to the 
educational work of magazine 
salesmen in getting advertisers to 
take extended contracts for color 
advertising. 

An illustrated talk on the habits 
and manners of those who make 
up the national consuming market 
was delivered by Dr. Joseph W. 
Hayes, of The Crowell Publishing 
Company. The speeches of Har- 
ford Powel, Jr., editor of Youth’s 
Companion, and Merle Thorpe, 
editor, Nation’s Business, were re- 
ported in last week’s issue. 


Outdoor 
Advertising and the 
Agency 


N address made by H. T. 

Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, before a 
meeting of the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association, was virtually a re- 
port of present-day relationships 
between advertising agencies and 
outdoor advertising companies. To- 
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“They make so many 
helpful suggestions” 


This remark was made by a man whose 
catalogs we had printed for many years. 
Good workmanship, of course, but that 


isn’t unusual. What is really rare is a 
constructive idea. 


Better make up your mind to have your 
catalog printed where a lot of this kind 
of work is done. Make a note of it now. 


“See Francis about 
the next catalog” 
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ward the close of this address Mr. 
Ewald summarized his opinion on 
that subject when he said: 

“Advertising agencies have 
always realized in a general way 
the value of outdoor advertising 
as a medium. One of the reasons 
why the agencies have not taken 
hold of it sooner and pushed it 
harder has been due largely to the 
outdoor operators themselves. Un- 
til recent years there was a condi- 
tion of bitter competition within 
the outdoor industry. It amounted 
almost to business warfare, and I 
have often heard the outdoor peo- 
ple themselves say that if it were 
not for the inherent value of the 
medium it would not have survived 
the obstacles and difficulties that 
surrounded its earlier days. The 
outdoor operators for a long time 
kept outdoor advertising from be- 
ing available to the agencies. 
However, about ten years ago, two 
movements started which resulted 
in a complete change of this 
earlier condition. 

“One movement was the forma- 
tion of the National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau. This organiza- 
tion was, and has continued to be, 
the expression of the advertising 
agencies acting collectively instead 
of individually. The National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau has 
acted as a clearing house for the 
agencies. Through it their busi- 
ness has been placed with the 
plant operators, and in it has been 
focused their outdoor advertising 
activities. From a rather humble 
beginning the Bureau business, 
which is the agency business, has 
developed to a remarkable volume, 
and bids fair to continue increas- 
ing at an even greater rate than 
during the past ten years. The 
agencies have adhered to the prin- 
ciple of concerted activity through 
thick and thin, and most fortu- 
nately so, for this has been very 
important in putting them into the 
favorable position in which they 
are now. 

“The other movement was the 
result of a recognition on the part 
of the outdoor advertising oper- 
ators of the fact that the agencies 
were the source of a large volume 
of outdoor advertising business. 
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This recognition was followed by 
the gradual development of ma 
chinery, and the bringing about of 
conditions resulting in complete 
availability of the medium to ad- 
vertising agencies for their clients 
There are about 16,000 plants in 
the United States and Canada. 
These are completely available to 
the advertising agencies on a basis 
that gives the advertiser positive 
assurance that he is receiving the 
advantage of the best price, ser- 
vice and allotment of space pos- 
sible to receive.” 


Farmer’s 
Discontent a Good 
Sign 


N analysis of the farm prob 

lem was made by William 
Johnson, editor of Farm Life, 
Spencer, Ind., at a session spon- 
sored by the Agricultural Publish- 
ers Association. He described the 
problem as an economic cloud that 
shadows some rural homes with 
hardships. “This same problem,” 
he declared, “also exists in the 
cities. Just as farming produces 
no millionaires, so it has no bread 
line, no flop houses, no pitiable 
wretches living on charitable nick- 
els and dimes. Neither in the 
country nor city is the problem of 
pinched homes a new one.” 

The “why” and the “what” 
about the farmer, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a buyer of merchan- 
dise, were thoroughly discussed at 
two departmental sessions. Clifford 
V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago, speaking on the 
subject “Why Does a Farmer 
Farm?” said that, contrary to un- 
informed opinion regarding the 
movement from the farm to the 
city, there are still plenty of farm- 
ers left who are doing their job. 

In order that he may be kept in- 
formed of the latest developments, 
in every field of particular interest 
to him and his family, the farmer 
looks to his farm papers for 
assistance, Kirk Fox, managing 
editor of Successful Farmina, ex- 
plained. Evidence that affirma- 
tively answered the question, “Can 
Farmers Buy?” was submitted by 
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in THE TIMES-UNION ISAN INSTITUTION 

















“And next week we'll get it—” 


Bosh beams money is often mentally spent be- 
fore it is earned. It is the fastest-moving buy- 
ing power in America. In busy Jacksonville a 
year-round payroll is released weekly by some 500 
manufacturing plants—the Ford plant alone hav- 
ing a yearly payroll of $2,500,000. 


So you can see the opportunity so to present your 
product that wage earners will make up their 
minds this week that ‘‘Next week we'll get it.” 


And the way to present your product is through 
the Times-Union—because the Times-Union 
reaches the wage earners. Simple logic! But if you 
need more convincing evidence, get in touch with 
us, and we will show you how you can reach the 
purse-holders in 27,000 homes in Jacksonville 
alone —half of them served exclusively by the 
Times-Union. 


Complete local coverage for national ad- 
vertisers—and state-wide reader influ- 
ence besides—through constant 
advertising in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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— sales manager said that 


photographs of the product 
were the salesman’s best selling 
help. The president said, “Let’s 
send a photo to 1,500,000 pros- 
pects around New York!” The 
treasurer said, “What will it 
cost?” The advertising manager 


told them; print 5c, envelope le, 
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postage 2c, list and mailing le— 
Total $135,000! The treasurer 
fainted. But the manager found 
out that a New York Sunday 
News Rotogravure page would 
do the same job any Sunday for 
$2800!—Consider the economy 
of Sunday News Rotogravure in 
presenting a fine pictorial im- 
pression of anything a photo- 
graph will help to sell! 


THE B NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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F. N. Nichols, editor of the Cap- 
per Farm Papers, Topeka. 
Practices and future plans for a 
continued program of research in 
the farm market was the sole sub- 
ject of discussion at one meeting. 


Public 
Utilities Discuss 
Budgeting 


PRACTICES which, from expe- 
rience, have been found to be 
most effective in determining the 
budgeting and accounting of ad- 
vertising expenditures, were re- 
lated by advertising: executives at 
a meeting of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. The gen- 
eral subject was introduced by 
L. D. Gibbs, of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, Bos- 
ton, who informed the delegates 
that, his company had broken away 
from the practice of charging 
every unclassified expense and 
donation to advertising. 

Mr. Gibbs explained that his 
company allows approximately 1 
per cent of the gross sales of the 
preceding year for its advertising 
appropriation, not including over- 
head or salaries. This is allotted 


as follows: . 

Per cent 
Sales efforts 65 
Relations with light industries... 14 
Appliances 17 
Public relations 


T. P. Pfeiffer, Byllesby Engi- 
neering & Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, stated that his 
company appropriates six-tenths 
of 1 per cent of its gross. 

. C. Barnes, of the New 
Orleans Public Service Company, 
was elected president. He suc- 
ceeds Donald M. Mackie, of 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, 
Jackson, Mich. Louis D. Gibbs 
and Irving M. Tuteur, McJunkin 
Advertising Company, Chicago, 
were elected vice-presidents. 

T. P. Pfeiffer was re-elected 
secretary and Charles W. Person 
treasurer. James M. Bennett, 
Philadelphia [Electric Company, 
and William H. Hodge, of the 
Byllesby company, were elected to 
the board of directors. Frank L. 
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Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, New York, was re 
elected as the association’s repre- 
sentative on the Advertising Com- 
mission. 


Industrial Market 
Research 


JOINT meeting of the Asso- 

ciated Business Papers and 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association was practically given 
over to a discussion of industrial 
market research. 

This subject was discussed from 
the standpoint of the value of ma- 
terial to be obtained from different 
sources—namely the industrial 
journal, the advertising agency 
and the Federal Government. 

Paul I. Aldrich, publisher of 
The National Provisioner, dis- 
cussed the value of the research 
work of the publisher; S. M. 
Fecheimer, of Fecheimer, Frank & 
Spedden, Detroit, advertising 
agency, presented the agency 
angle on the subject, and Fred. R. 
Davis, of the General Electric 
Company, told the story of the 
value of the Government’s work 
to industrials. ° 

Although Mr. Davis gave the 
greater part of his time to an ex- 
planation of the value of the work 
that the Government has done for 
industrial advertisers — neverthe- 
less his address covered a broader 
field. It also gave an evaluation of 
the work of both publisher and 
advertising agency in industrial 
market research. An indication of 
his evaluation of these different 
sources of market information is 
afforded in the following extracts 
from his address. 

none publishers, Mr. Davis 
said : 

“The business-paper publisher 
must keep in touch with market 
trends, with commodity variations, 
with manufacturing problems, as 
well as the problems of distribu- 
tion of commodities to those mar- 
kets by the manufacturers pro- 
ducing them. Such familiarity as 
he may obtain by this contact is 
freely given to advertisers to 

(Continued on page 153) 





,— business 
wasting 7 billion dollars a 
year! says director of the 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce. 


+ 4 4 


...and on the next page he shows 


what causes this enormous loss. 


(turn to next page) 








THE “OTHER HALF” OF AMERICA’S MARKEE} 





“They are losing money on 


every sale” 


“The science of business,” says Dr. Julius 
Klein, “has failed to keep pace with our 
improved manufacturing methods and mil- 
lions are thrown away each year in ineffi- 
cient selling efforts in chasing the ‘mirage 
of a national market’.” 

Dr. Klein estimates that the total amount 
wasted by American business every year is 
at least Seven Billion Dollars, and asserts 
that one of the chief reasons for this huge 
annual loss is inefficient distribution and 
marketing. 

“No one,” he continues, “seems to know 
how many distributors are selling goods in 
territories where they are losing money on 
every sale.” 

A real job of market analysis, recently 
completed, is now available. Let us tell you 


about it. 








KEM@HERE IT IS ~ WHAT IT IS HOW TO REACH IT 








Now ...a market analysis of 
3,066 rural counties! 


Rural America, with its 50,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, contains many of the most profitable 
markets there are. 

And yet some of them have much greater 
purchasing power than others. 

Detailed information on this subject will 
be found in a new atlas of agricultural Amer- 


ica which gives the market rating of 3,066 


rural counties. 

This Marketing Guide is entitled, “The 
Other Half Of America’s Market,” cag 
and is published by the wa F Me 
Standard Farm Paper ~ 
Unit. 


The Marketing Guide was com- 
piled by disinterested, unbiased 
authorities. Copies are bein 

distributed by appointment to ad- 
vertisers advertising agents. 


(turn to next page) 








RURAL AMERICA READS =~ THEN BUYS 





A circulation of 2,225,000in the 
most prosperous rural sections 


For unified, economical coverage of Rural Amer- 
ica, the Standard Farm Paper Unit has no equal. 


Here are 15 of the nation’s leading agricultural 
papers whose combined circulation is 2,225,000 
—ninety percent of which is concentrated in the 
30 states containing the bulk of Rural America’s 
purchasing power. 


And remember that when you use the Standard 
Farm Paper Unit you can deliver, on the same 


date of insertion, a different sales message in each 
different sales territory—a message with a local 


appeal. 

The complete story of the Standard Farm Paper 
Unit will be sent to you promptly on request. 
Write for it today. 


The STANDARD tix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national —but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 














Shifting Appetites Mean Shifting 
Markets 


Present and Future Trends in Food Consumption of Interest to the 
Advertiser 


OME interesting confirmatory 

evidence upon the changes in 
the markets for nearly all staple 
and special food products, and some 
suggestions as to what the future 
may bring in this direction, were 
offered recently by Jean F. Carroll, 
manager of the Bureau of Market 
Analysis of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, in a talk before the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Many of the changes uncovered 
by the survey, which Mr. Carroll 
described, were in a considerable 
degree directly traceable to adver- 
tising; others, more fundamental 
in character, are part of the re- 
sponse of the population to chang- 
ing living conditions. 

First and foremost, Mr. Carroll 
said that indications are that the 
total average bulk consumption of 
food per person in the United 
States is declining. This he at- 
tributes to the fact that there is 
much less heavy manual labor re- 
quired, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, under modern conditions, 
and consequently less consumption 
of energy by human machines, 
needing to be made up by large 
food consumption. Furthermore, 
fewer people are called upon to 
endure cold weather, working or 
traveling outdoors in winter, and 
so needing food to keep the body 
warm. 

There is consequently a keener 
competition among the many more 
varieties of food, for a share in 
this decreased total; and those 
which are falling behind in this 
competition must look to them- 
selves. 

Less meat of all kinds is being 
eaten, Mr. Carroll said, except 
bacon; and the meat that is being 
eaten is cooked in different ways, 
broiled meats gaining, and frying 
showing every evidence of the 
greatest decline. 

Less bread, as a whole, is also 
eaten, and the increase in consump- 
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tion of baker’s bread is due to the 
virtual disappearance of the custom 
of home baking, not to any actual 
increase in total bread consumption. 
Bread and rolls are being bought 
on a “hand-to-mouth” basis ; whole- 
wheat bread is gaining over white 
bread; hot breads are less often 
eaten, and pie has lost consider- 
able ground in the last five years. 


FILLING THE PLACE OF BREAD AND 
MEAT 


Conversely, both canned and 
fresh fruits have come forward to 
fill the place of bread and meat 
in the American stomach, and 
oranges and bananas, both actively 
and aggressively advertised, (espe- 
cially the former) lead the proces- 
sion. 

The seasons for fresh fruit and 
fresh vegetables have been stretched 
until they extend practically the 
year around; but in spite of this, 
more canned goods also are being 
eaten. This is explained by many 
observers, Mr. Carroll says, on the 
theory that better transportation 
and better refrigeration making 
more varieties of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, in better quality, avail- 
able, have increased the appetite 
for fruits and vegetables, fresh 
and canned alike, so that both have 
benefited. 

According to this theory, the peo- 
ple eat the fresh vegetables in the 
top of the season, and fresh fruits 
likewise, and a small and wealthy 
section of the total market eats 
them all the year around; but the 
great majority of people turn to the 
canned goods when the fresh are 
out of season. 

The publicity given such ideas 
as those of vitamins and calories 
is given credit for having had a 
great deal of effect, both directly 
and through their use in adver- 
tising; such foods as raw carrots 
and cabbage have profited by this, 
and canned soups also. 

People are drinking about as 
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much tea and coffee as ever, but 
are buying higher priced brands; 
and are also buying both in the 
small packages rather than in the 
large packages or in bulk. Black 
tea is apparently on the way to 
eliminate the once-popular green 
tea almost entirely. The advertis- 
ing put behind orange juice is prov- 
ing immensely successful, from 
consumption figures; and sauer- 
kraut juice is doing bravely. 

One of the examples of success- 
ful advertising in a food product 
cited by Mr. Carroll is that of pre- 
pared pancake flour. He credits it 
with having induced many fami- 
lies to eat more pancakes, at a 
time when in the population as a 
whole the tendency has been to 
drop the pancake from the menu. 

All along the line Mr. Carroll 
found the tendency toward buying 
food products in the small pack- 
ages and in much greater variety. 
There are apt to be numerous 
small packages on the pantry shelf 
nowadays, where formerly there 
were only a few big boxes, sacks 
or barrels filled with staples, and 
a few seasonings. The old twenty- 
five-pound sack of sugar has been 
broken up into a five-pound pack- 
age of granulated, a pound package 
of confectioner’s sugar, a pound 
package of powdered sugar and a 
carton of sugar lumps. 

Coming to the future, Mr. Car- 
roll paid his respects to the mania 
for “reducing,” and the idea that a 
boyishly slender figure, no matter 
how attained, is essential to femi- 
nine beauty. He suggested that 
the association should oppose this 
openly. 

“The trend,” he said, “will prob- 
ably continue away from the heavier, 
coarser foods in favor of lighter 
foods and those which will give 
us a scientifically balanced diet. 
Foods which may be prepared 
rapidly will gain in favor. This 
applies not only to breakfast foods 
but to other types.” 

As to the concentration of food 
values, Mr. Carroll suggested that 
the development of human dietetics 
might follow a line analogous to 
that in the feeding of domestic 
animals, where the old-time cus- 
tom of feeding cattle, for example, 
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a ration of corn, a certain amount 
of oats and a certain amount of 
alfalfa, had given place to the feed- 
ing of prepared compounds contain- 
ing not only the proper proportions 
of all these but other elements which 
science had shown to be needed. 


Apparently a Seller’s Market 


Royat Baxinc Powper Company 
New York, Jury 5, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A few weeks ago you sent us a list 
of the persons from whom we might 
be able to obtain back files of Prin7 
ers’ Ink and Printers’ InK MontHLy 
One of those, V. Page, was listed 
as having a set of bound volumes which 
he was willing to sell. We have com 
municated with him and find that he 
has already disposed of them. 

Could you put us in touch with any 
others who may have bound volumes 
from about 1920 to the present time? 

C. Grorce Krocness, Jr. 


Campbell-Ewald Opens 
Lansing, Mich., Office 


The Campbell-Ewald Company has 
opened a branch office at Lansing, 
Mich. M. A. Hollinshead, who has 
been with this agency for more than 
six years, will be in charge. Before 
joining Campbell-Ewald, he was adver 
tising manager of The Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, South Bend, Ind. 


E. W. Thomson Joins 
Boston Agency 


E. Wright Thomson, formerly with 
the advertising department of the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has Nn the copy de- 

rtment of The Porter Corporation, 
agency. e was 
A. Foster & Com- 


oston ——- y 
previously with F. 


pany, Boston. 


Joins Guild of Master Direct 
Mail Craftsmen 


Morris A. Osborn has been made a 
member of the creative merchandising 
board of the Guild of Master Direct 
Mail Craftsmen, Inc., New York. He 
formerly was with the American Litho 
— Company, New York, and the 

onner Agency, Pittsburgh. 


Death of Irwin Jordan Rose 


Irwin Jraten Rose, Egy my and 
founder of the Irwin Jordan Rose Com- 
pany, Inc, New ork advertising 
agency, died gp Ae that city at the 
age of fifty-four. e had been active 
in advertising for many years, having 
started the present agency in 1901. 
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r HIGHLIGHTS 
Of the Birmingham Market: 
REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
} —has its own furnaces, by-products 
plant, limestone works, and the yards 
of its own railroad which carries coal 
from its own mines not ten miles 
distant —located in the Birmingham 
District at Thomas. Since all raw 
materials for the production of 
steel and iron are located within 
such a short radius, produc- 
tion costs are cut to a 


Che Birmingham News 
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Color Comes into the Coal Bin 


Seventy-Five-Year-Old Coal Company Tries Out a Novel Trade-Mark 
Idea 


By Ralph Crothers 


HE rising tide of color in the 
daily life of the average 
consumer has been one of the out- 
standing trends of recent mer- 
chandising. Makers of all sorts 
of products have been studying the 
sales stimulating possibilities of 
bringing out old products in new 
garb. The kitchen, the pantry and 
the bathroom have blossomed forth 
like summer gardens and the voice 
of the color specialist is heard 
aloud in the land of sales. It was 
inevitable that color should even- 
tually come to the coal bin as a 
method of trade-marking coal. 
As a matter of fact, the Payne 
Coal Company some time ago 
adopted the plan of mixing orange 
discs of another material with car- 
loads of its coal so that the con- 
sumer could identify it and call for 


it again if he liked its burning 


qualities. But it remained for a 
seventy-five-year-old coal company 
to take the even more startling 
step of changing the color of each 
piece of coal. After three years of 
careful experimenting the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western 
Coal Company, which has marketed 
standard Scranton anthracite, has 
evolved Blue Coal and is trying it 
out in a restricted market. 

H. A. Smith, vice-president of 
the company, describes the process 
and its reason as follows: 

“With a view to developing a 
method whereby our product may 
be immediately identified at any 
time after it leaves the collieries 
and until it is consumed, a spraying 
method was evolved after much 
experimentation whereby each piece 
of coal can be colored with a pure 
pigment, which has no injurious 
acids, creates no obnoxious gases, 
does not increase the incombustible 
element in the fuel, but leaves an 
identification on each piece. 

“A blue color was adopted as 
one that not only rendered complete 
identification and added to the at- 
tractiveness of the fuel, but also 


could be manufactured of constit- 
uents that had no injurious effecis 
on human beings, animals or 
property. 

“The main objects to be attained 
by Blue Coal are: 

“1. The identification of the 
product under all conditions for the 
protection of the buyer and the 
seller, so that: 

“The buyer may know that he is 
receiving what he ordered; 

“The seller, always standing 
back of his product, may identify 
it to his own and the buyer’s sat- 
isfaction, and cannot be called upon 
to -bear the stigma of an inferior 
product marketed as D. L. W. 
Scranton. 

“2. The proof to the purchaser 
that the D. L. & W. Coal Com- 
pany has faith in its product, and 
is willing to stamp indelibly each 
piece that it offers for sale. The 
coloring matter stands out even 
more prominently on any piece of 
slate or the impurities that are in 
the coal tnan upon the coal itself, 
compelling a most careful prepara- 
tion at the collieries of a coal 
which forever carries the trade- 
mark ‘D. L. & W. Scranton.’” 

The blue coal has been marketed 
in an experimental way in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and it is expected its 
sale will soon be extended. 

In speaking of the results so 
far secured, Mr. Smith says: 

“We are confident from the 
reception the idea had at Roches- 
ter that the consumer is interested 
in securing an anthracite coal of 
standard and: uniform quality iden- 
tified in this manner.” 

Thus color, for a long time the 
sole possession of the makers of 
wearing apparel, which spread so 
rapidly during the last several years 
to various portions of the home, 
has finally come to the coal bin to 
serve as an identifying mark for a 
product which, for seventy-five 
years, largely struggled along with- 
out one. 
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censorship- 


HE CENSORSHIP ex- 

ercised by The New 
York Times over advertising 
is accepted as the most care- 
ful endeavor made by any 
newspaper to exclude what- 
ever is fraudulent, mislead- 
ing or cheap and catch- 
penny. Advertisers in The 
Times profit by the confi- 
dence which this censorship 
has established and strength- 
ened among its great body of 
intelligent readers. 


ae 
Che New York Cimes 


Advertising volume in six months 1928, totalled 
15,380,192 agate lines, a gain of 426,098 over 
1927, and an excess of 5,564,346 over any other 
New York newspaper. Net paid sale for six 
months ended March 31, 1928, 405,707 copies 
weekdays; 700,925 Sundays. 


Send for a copy of the pamphlet ‘‘How one Newspaper Censors 
Advertising.” 
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No. 10 

Grocery Advertising 
The six-day Press, in 
! , ram more grocery 
advertising than the 
daily and Sunday Plain 
Dealer combined, more 
than the daily and Sun- 
day News combined, 
nearly as much as the 
daily Plain Dealer and 
the Daily "News com- 
bined. 














ONLY within the area shown on the above map (The TRUE 
Cleveland Market—35 miles in radius—1,525,000 in population 
can you get electric light power service from Cleveland. 


ONLY within that area is there daily distribution of perishable 
foods from Cleveland. 


HERE, ALONE, are freight rates uniform, daily commuting to 
and from Cleveland, and free delivery service of Cleveland stores. 


~The Cleveland 
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Go beyond this area, and you enter the markets of the other thriving 
cities of northern Ohio; which have their own electric power plants, 
own food distributors, own freight rate scales, own commuters, own 


large merchants offering free delivery. 


The TRUE Cleveland Market has stood the test of searching 
analysis. It has been found the TRUE area of Cleveland’s influence 
by every authority who has made unbiased investigation. Recognized 
marketing agencies, innumerable surveys, more than 335 retailers, 
distributors, wholesalers and jobbers of Cleveland and northern 
Ohio have contributed their thought, their study, their experience— 


not “‘opinion’’—to its definition. 
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- . - - - half a year— 
and over half a million dollars 
gain in advertising revenue! 


ROGNOSTICATORS of 
ore pov- 
erty to the contrary not- 
withstanding, LIBERTY has 
climbed to new peaks of 
advertising success in this 
year of grace and political 
gladiators! 


Some figures that 


prove it! 


During the first 6 months of 
1928, the period ending June 
30, LIBERTY increased its 
gross advertising revenue 
$558,745.50—or nearly 15% 


Liberty 


«+. and no increase in rates during 1929 


over the corresponding peri- 
od for last year. 


Hits the Big Markets 
Concentrated circulation 
in the major markets — 
with a minimum seepage 
into the sticks; the virtue 
of plus visibility; editorial 
content styled to the so- 
phisticated trading areas 
—these are a few of the 
factors that are influenc- 
ing more and more ad- 
vertisers everywhere to 
tell their story in LIBERTY! 




















I Said, “How Much?” 


lhe Man Who Buys on a Price Basis Alone and How to Answer Him 


By Roy Dickinson 


yo know—rough stuff. 

As soon, almost, as the 
salesman comes in, the buyer asks 
“How much?” and before that 
harbinger of news concerning 
jualitv. service, economy in opera- 
tion and all his other twenty-two 
reasons for buying can furnish his 
first sentence about quality, the 
question is repeated, this time even 
more roughly. 

“I said, ‘How much’?” 

It is a question guaranteed to 
stop in full flight the best sales 
talk with which an eight-weeks’ 
training course at the home office 
has equipped the alert young sales- 
man. It cuts in like a saw and 
takes the heart out of a presen- 
tation based upon careful study of 
the buyer’s needs and his potential 
selling power, based upon popula- 
tion and income tax statistics, just 
as it upsets the talking stride of 
the salesman. While it may be true 
that many of the failures in selling 
come from a lack of adequate prep- 
aration on the salesman’s part, it 
is equally true that much of the 
trouble and dissatisfaction in busi- 
ness, and the strange failure of 
some companies to keep pace with 
the times and measure up to their 
opportunities, is caused by adher- 
ence to buying on a basis of price 
only. 

Many a salesman has been in- 
structed to refuse to discuss price 
until after he has taken time to 
outline briefly his product’s ser- 
vice, standing and ability to make 
a profit for the buyer. But such in- 
structions are difficult to follow 
when an immediate answer to the 
price question is demanded in ag- 
gressive tones. 

Let us assume that such a buyer 
is the purchasing agent for a com- 
pany making a quality product 
which has its own salesmen out 
selling to other men. The incon- 
sistency of his position seldom oc- 
curs to him when he refuses to 
discuss anything but price and, 
when the price is given, waves 


before the salesman a bunch of 
quotations from other manufactur- 
ers and tells him he has that price 
beaten a mile. One manufacturer 
who thinks that such buyers are 
doing appreciable harm to business 
is Rudolph Zinsser, vice-president 
of the Wm. Zinsser Company, 
maker of shellac, who says: 

“That kind of buyer considers 
himself shrewd when he buys on 
price only. What he gets for the 
price is apparently of minor inter- 
est to him. Let us say that the 
same buver decides to get a bit of 
jewelry or a fur coat for his wife. 
He sees a ring in a fly-by-night 
store at a cheap price—he finds a 
coat priced at $50 in a little hole- 
in-the-wall place. Does he rush 
in and grab these bargains? Nine 
chances out of ten he does not. If 
he decides on a fur coat, he real- 
izes that the hole-in-the-wall dealer 
is probably a gyp. The fur coat 
may be made of the skin of the 
humble rabbit. Or perhaps the 
skins in it haven’t been properly 
selected or sheared, or the manu- 
facturer has used skins containing 
perishable underparts. Any one 
of a dozen camouflaging devices 
may have been used. 

“But he is sure that the $150 
coat really is worth $100 more 
than the cheap affair. Otherwise, 
he reasons, the reliable furrier 
wouldn’t be able to sell any of his 
high-priced coats. He’d soon go 
out of business. 

“And if you urged him to trade 
with the ‘gyp’ fur seller because 
he could get his furs $100 cheaper 
there, he’d laugh at you. 


WHY DOES HE SHOP? 


“Why, then, does he shon for 
whatever he purchases for the 
company and buy it solely on the 
basis of price? Simply because he 
doesn’t realize that the same prin- 
ciples that govern fur-buying ap- 
ply also to all other purchasing. 

“There are two distinct classes 
of every type of product—the 
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worthless and the worth while. 
There are good and bad furs, good 
and bad candies, good and bad 
electric irons, good and bad shel- 
lacs. And you can’t get the best 
if you are willing to pay only the 
lowest price.” 

There are two types of price 
buvers among men who buy for 
resale. First there is the out-and- 
out price purchaser. He isn’t in- 
terested at all in quality merchan- 
dise. What he is looking for is a 
product which looks good and will 
stand up long enough for him to 
sell it and get his money. What 
the product does when it gets into 
the home of the final buyer doesn’t 
concern him. He is a smart trader. 
He mistakes the meaning of the 
word “turnover” and distributes 
cheap and shoddy products until 
the time when it is necessary for 
him to move to a new location. 
Such a retailer is the curse of 
sound business, for he offers an 


outlet for those manufacturers who 
are willing to skimp on quality and 
make all sorts of products with 


attention centered on the price tag 
alone. 


BUYING WITH ONE EYE ON 
COMPETITORS 


The second type of retail price 
buyer represents a much larger 
class. He would prefer to pur- 
chase quality merchandise, but 
feels that he can’t afford to be- 
cause of competition. He buys 
with one eye on the competitor 
across the street, who may cater to 
an entirely different trade. He 
puts off a salesman until the next 
trip because he wants to see what 
the Bon Ton store down the block 
is going to push. The parrot buyer 
always works under a handicap 
because he won’t buy and trade on 
his own responsibility. If another 
man nearby stocks cheap goods, he 
follows suit. He is the man who 
thinks he must fight fire with fire, 
instead of selling merchandise 
which he can stand back of be- 
cause it is of good quality and -will, 
by giving service, bring him re- 
peat business. 

How can the tough buyers be 
answered—the men who insist at 
once on an answer to the price 
question and consider that side of 
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a purchase to the exclusion of all 
others? It is all very well to tell 
a salesman not to discuss price 
before he has entered into a full 
exposition of what the merchan- 
dise can do for the prospect—its 
resale profit, the service his con- 
cern is ready to render and all the 
rest—but the buyer with the in- 
sistent price question on the end 
of his tongue won’t permit any 
preamble. 

One company in the paint field 
has worked out an ingenious and 
quick answer for its men. When 
the buyer insists, the salesman pulls 
out a card and replies as if he 
were a bond salesman, quoting low 
prices on bonds of several coun- 
tries where the government is 
none too stable. He might say, 
for example, “Here we have the 
Republic of Uganda 7%s at 72.” 
Other bonds, some of which 
haven’t paid interest in years, are 
quoted at bargain prices. Then the 
salesman says, “But the 4th Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds will cost you a 
lot more. Today the price is 101.21 
and they are only 4%s. The 
Treasury Notes which pay only 
3% per cent will cost you more 
than 105.” This opening enables 
the salesman to point out the dif- 
ference between value and price 
and to argue that a purchase of 
merchandise for resale is as much 
an investment as the purchase of 
bonds. Therefore, the conclusion 
is that price is not nearly so im- 
portant as what stands behind the 
bond or the merchandise in the 
way of security. Price, the buy- 
ers are told to say, is entirely 
relative in almost everything in 
life. Since it increases in direct 
proportion to investment advan- 
tages in any worth- while product, 
and since any sale is in reality a 
true investment on the retailer’s 
part, a higher price alore cannot 
be made a logical objection. 

If the retailer buys, not because 
he wants to make a quick specula- 
tive turn but because he wants a 
real investment with hones of a 
permanent profit in the satisfaction 
and good-will of his customers, 
then he is not justified in letting 
price blind his eyes to what is be- 
hind that price. If the retailer, 
who insists on price only, won't 
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ONE PAPER OUTPULLS TWO IN 
5 TO 1 RATIO, SAYS R. L. SMITH 


EXAMINER Is Best 
Qua.itry MEDIUM 


,IVE to one! Copy for copy, 

that’s how The Los Angeles 
Examiner recently outpulled two 
other Los Angeles newspapers— 
the larger of the two other morn- 
ing papers in the territory, and 
the largest evening—in connection 
with the advertising of one of the 
most exclusive subdivisions in the 
hills of Hollywood—the Outpost 
Estates with sites for homes rang- 
ing to $50,000! 


Information to this effect is con- 
tained in a letter from Robert L. 
Smith, director of advertising for 
C. E. Toberman Company, deve- 
lopers, and members of the firm of 
Smith, Lindsey, Inc., advertisers. 


. I want to express apprecia- 
tion for the splendid results which The 
Los Angeles Examiner has shown in 
connection with the Outpost Estates 
couponed advertisement,” wrote Smith. 
“Up to the present time, coupons are 
still coming in as a result of advertising 
PLACED WEEKS AGO IN YOUR 
PAPER. This advertisement—5-columns, 
10 inches in size—was placed in the 

*, Examiner and—*, on an equal 
schedule. We keyed each advertisement, 
and it is a pleasure to tell you that the 
requests from Examiner advertising have 
excelled the other papers more than five 





Don’t Seti So. CAL. 
SHort! TERRITORY 
Super-ProsPerous! 


OUTHERN California’s a 
bull market! 


All records for prosperity 
for the fiscal year and for the 
first six months of a calendar 
year in the nation’s Fifth 
Greatest Market, were broken 
when Federal department 
heads submitted reports. 


Imports aggregated close to 
$43,000,000; exports reached 
the staggering total of over 
$113,000,000. In the boom 
year of 1923, imports amount- 
ed to $28,000,000 and a little 
over; exports to $32,000,000. 

The postal receipts for June 
were $805,796.50, an increase 
of 5.14% over June of last 
year. For the fiscal year, 
postoffice receipts went over 
$10,000,000 for the first time 
in Los Angeles history. 











to one. Coupons have come in from all 
over Southern California . . . and 
show that your Sunday paper blankets 
this territory as does no ot 


*(Deleted in deference.) 





Los Angeles at Night— From Outpost Estates 
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listen to this sort of logic, the 
salesmen for this particular com- 
pany are told to walk out of the 
store. waste no more time in use- 
less calls and look elsewhere for 
business, because time is wasted 
when spent on a man who won't 
admit the validity of any argu- 
ment other than price. 

Of course, every salesman has 
his own method of meeting the 
price argument. “Are your regu- 
lar, best customers just bargain 
hunters?” This is one question 
which has been used by many a 
salesman to place the prospect on 
a defensive position in the price 
matter. Many a salesman, before 
he talks to a retailer, makes a list 
of other standard advertised, high- 
class, quality products on sale in 
other departments of the store and 
asks why he carries them instead 
of cut-price substitutes. 

But it does not seem logical to 
put so much of the burden of 
meeting this sales objection on the 
back of the sales representative. 
One logical place for the educa- 
tional work which is necessary to 
overcome it are the advertising 
pages of business publications 
which go to prospects and custom- 
ers. These offer excellent opportu- 
nity to convince retailers that goods 
which are not satisfactory to the 
consumer are loss items, even 
though the resale seems to show 
a large paper profit to the re- 
tailer. 

The Western Clock Company is 
one of a number of manufacturers 
who use their house magazines for 
the purpose of reminding the re- 
tailer that there is far more to 
permanent profit than mere price. 
Here is a good example of its 
house magazine presentation on 
the subject which saves time for 
the salesman: 


When you step into a store and lay 
down money for an article of merchan- 
dise. what you’re really buying is satis- 
faction. 

For instance. you decide to purchase 
another tire for your car. You not 
only buy a given amount of rubber and 
cord, but the expectation of a certain 
number of miles of service as well. 

Whether you get the service or not 
denerds entirely upon whether the tire 
vou buy comes up to your expectations. 
If it hanvens to go bad the first thou- 
sand miles, you still have practically 
the same amount of material to show 
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for the money you spent, but some. 
thing of far greater importance is miss- 
ing—Satisfaction. 

t’s the same with a suit of clothes 
—there’s something more vital than just 
a certain number of yards of materia! 
that has been assembled in some fac. 


tony, : M 

he thing that really interests you 
mostly is the effect of having that suit 
of clothes; how you look to yourself 
in the mirror onl to your friends on 
the street—how long it might keep you 
looking that way. ou’re buying satis 
faction—like the tire pao, it be 
comes just a matter of mileage again 

That same thing applies all the way 
down the line in merchandise. Goods 
that are not satisfactory, even at a 
large profit, are dangerous to reputa- 
tions, both that of the retailer and man- 
ufacturer as well. 

Dealers who are content to simply 
ring up that one profit and let it go 
at that, sooner or later get into a heap 
of trouble—they lack that business fore- 
sight. 

Foresight is the steering wheel that 
guides us in our words and actions— 
the speed throttle and brake lever which 
enables us to move ahead with dispatch 
and due safety in business as well as 
any place—it is the mental calculation 
of cause and effect with respect to the 
seconds, minutes, hours, days and years 
through which we are steadily passing. 

Contemplating cause and effect sharp 
ens that foresight, and the constant 
exercise of foresight eliminates many 
of the “ifs” that are so easily detected 
with the hindsight. 

Business foresight is merely the fu- 
ture tense of good judgment and is one 
of the big essentials in modern mer- 
chandising today—it’s perhaps more im- 
portant now than it has ever been be- 
fore. 

The merchant who doesn’t use every 
sale today as a means of building for 
the future makes a grave mistake. If 
he checks up closely he'll find he’s 
simply marking time. 


The American Woolen Com- 
pany’s recent advertising to the 
trade with the heading “We don’t 
question your prices because we 
have confidence in your methods,” 
is a good example of business- 
paper advertising to help overcome 
the “price only” argument. 

The buver who considers price 
the most imvortant sales argument 
will probably be with us always, 
but the number of his tribe will 
decrease as manufacturers work 
out better methods of bringing to 
his attention the fallacy of his 
methods. 

The burden is too heavy for the 
salesman to handle alone, though 
he can be furnished with manv 
new ideas in sales approach and 
follow-up. Retailers and purchas- 
ing agents can, by a consistent edu- 
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Monarch of the Dailies 


0 
Jn San Francisco... 


$2,120,194,056 in Cargoes 
sailed through the Golden 
Gate during 1926 


A two billion dollar port— 
first on the Pacific Coast and 
second in the United States 
in domestic and foreign 
trade—San Francisco shows 
a continued and growing 
prosperity well worth the 
attention of advertisers. 


The annual report of the 
Chief of Army Engineers for 
1927, covering the year of 1926, 
also showed that San Fran- 
cisco led any three other ports 
on the Pacific Coast combined 
in cargo values. 


Look for business where busi- 
ness is good—in San Fran- 
cisco. A single advertising 
medium, The Examiner, 
thoroughly covers this field. 


San Grancisco Bxaminert 


Daily, 186,890 - - - Sunday, 368,928 
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Try the Sword 
of Alexander 


VER /Y _ manufacturer’s 

hardest problem is metro- 
politan outlet. Important re- 
tail interests are all tied to house 
brands and specialties. 


No half-hearted advertising 


campaign can induce them to 
substitute other products. 


Big-market conquerors must 
use the sword of Alexander to 
slash through dealer “nots.” 


And the best available weap- 
on is the American Weekly, 
with five and a half million 
families, fifteen primary distri- 
bution centers and seven hun- 
dred ready-money cities, forged 
into the mightiest selling force 
on earth. 


You can’t whittle admission 
into a territory where the Go- 
liaths of trade and industry are 
contending for a consumption 
capacity which devours billions 
in merchandise and gobbles it 
in train-load gulps. 


The American Weekly blan- 


kets this omnivorous field. 


Its readers jingle the bulk of 
our ready cash in their pockets. 


They draw pay and income 
steadily and spend it daily. 


They support the most drug- 
stores, the most department 
stores, the most chain stores, 
the most automobile agencies, 
the most beauty and stocking 
shops, the most rated grocers. 


Their appetites, whims and 
vanities aren’t regulated by 
drought, flood or mill shut- 
down. 


There’s always a job for 
every dollar and man in Ameri- 
can Weekly-dom, whose 25,- 
000,000 folk outnumber the 
inhabitants of trans-Mississippi 
and probably any single con- 
cern’s customers. 


The American Weekly is 


sold on a selective, not helter- 
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skelter plan—sold at full price 
by newsdealers, not subscription 
wheedlers, premium danglers 
or bargain peddlers. Sold on 
merit, not contract—the last 


copy must sell the next. 


The American Weekly is de- 
livered in solar plexus smashes, 
not in pitter-patter taps. 


It dominates and saturates 
profitable, densely populated, 
wcessible areas. 


Not thinly atomized “postal 
guide” coverage, but the rich 
prime cuts of the continent, 
with none of its indigestible 
mountain and desert, and hill- 
billy areas weighed into the 
rate. 


No sun-bonnet and blue-jean 
districts. No mortgage-bound 
farmers, limited to the stock 
range of their debtors. 


THE 


American Weekly readers 
follow advertising and their 
own tastes. 


They don’t raise wheat and 
meat, don’t can winter supplies, 
don’t wear flour-sack shirts and 
chemises. 


Their talc, rouge, soap, cold 
cream and perfume bill is a 
million dollars a day. 


Their stocking appetite has 
doubled the silk worm’s salary. 


Their five and a half million 
family power overwhelms the 
stiffest sales resistance. 


No possible combination of 
other publications can influence 
the same group half so econom- 
ically or efficiently. 


Sixteen thousand dollars per 
color page, but %4¢ per family. 
The highest rate and the lowest 
cost for national delivery 
service. 


MERICAN 


\W/EEKLY 


A. J. Kobler, Pres 


Read by 5,500,000 families every week 
Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices 


Wrictey Bipe. 
Cuicaco 
11-250 Genera Morors Bive. 
Derrort 


5 WrintHrop Square 
Boston 


753 Bonniz Brat 


1138 Hanna Bipse. 
CLEVELAND 


222 Monapnock BLips. 
San Franctsco 


101 Maagrerta Sr. 
ATLANTA 


Los ANGELES 
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cational campaign be made to see 
that those big concerns whose 
names have lasted long in the 
honor roll of the nation’s business 
have built for quality first. 

Such educational campaigns to 
answer the question “How much?” 
offer an excellent topic for busi- 
ness-paper copy and are far more 
important in house magazines than 
jokes, merry quips, and too much 
other extraneous matter. 


Changes on “Fishing Gazette” 


Rex W. Wadman has been appointed 
manager of Fishing Gazette, published 
by the National Trade Journals, Inc., 
New York. He will continue as man- 
ager of Oil Engine Power, another of 
the National Trade Journal group. 

Harold F. Turner has resigned as 
business manager of Fishing Gazette. 


Electric Sprayit Account to 
Lamport, MacDonald 


The Electric Sprayit Company, South 
Bend, Ind., manufacturer of portable 
electric spraying machines, has placed 
its advertising account with the Lam- 
port, MacDonald (Company, South Bend 
advertising agency. 


H. S. Jacobi, Secretary, Postal 
Engraving Company 


Herman S. Jacobi, formerly with The 
Franklin Company, Chicago printer and 


engraver, and before that with the 
Postal Engraving Company, of that city, 
has rejoined the Postal company as 
secretary. 


Maybelle Stuard Joins Grant & 
Wadsworth 


Maybelle Stuard, for the last three 
years with Albert Frank & Company, 
New York, has joined Grant & Wads- 
worth, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. She will head a new department 
for the promotion of style merchandise. 


Appoint Vanderhoof & 
Company 

David B. Bush, book publisher, and 
Samuel Kunin & Sons, makers of malt 
extracts, both of Chicago, have appointed 
Vanderhoof & Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


F. A. Robertson with Palmer, 
DeWitt and Palmer 


Frank A. Robertson has become asso- 
ciated with Palmer, DeWitt and Pal- 
mer, New York, newspaper properties. 
He formerly was publisher of the 
Washington, N. J., Star. 
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Mr. Calkins Acknowledges 
a Debt 


Catxins & Hotpen, Inc. 
New York, Jury 12, 1928, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Congratulations to Printers’ Inx on 
its fortieth birthday. It has certainly 
helped to blaze the way to better ad- 
vertising. I read your modest editorial 
with interest. I commend ——, 
your comment on George P. Rowell’s 
fight to make newspapers tell the truth 
about their circulation. None of the 
younger advertising men can appreciate 
what a constructive crusade that was. 
When I began my business the pub 
lisher of a leading magazine told an 
advertiser it was nobody’s business how 
many copies he printed. The gold mark 
awarded to publishers who came clean 
in the old newspaper directory was the 
spiritual father of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

My own business life has been al- 
most measured by the span of Prin1 
ers’ Ink. I read the first copy issued 
while I was trying to make a financial 
success of my college monthly. It ac 
cepted and printed the first article | 
ever wrote on the subject of advertis 
ing. Comments on some of my work as 
advertising manager of a department 
store in Peoria in Charles Austin Bates’ 
department, “Criticism,” led to 
coming to New York and joinin 
Bates organization, where I met Ralph 
Holden, which led to forming this firm. 
I owe a good deal to Printers’ Inx 
and am glad to acknowledge the debt 

Earnest Etmo CaLkIns. 


Starts Own Sales Business at 
New York 


Frank G. Barry, for the last three 
years sales manager of the hosiery de- 
partment of The Corticelli Silk Com- 
pany, New York, has started a sales 
organization at that city, under his own 
name. This organization will act as 
director of sales for manufacturers spe- 
cializing in women’s hosiery. He was 
at one time secretary-treasurer of the 
Silk Association of America, New 
York. 


I. W. Baker with Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


I. Webster Baker, recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
New York, has joined Griffin, Johnson 
& Mann, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, as vice-president. He was 
formerly president of The Roger Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland. 


Arthur Myhrum with Chicago 
“Daily Journal” 


Arthur Myhrum, formerly Western 
manager of national advertising of the 
Chicago Tribune, is now advertising 
manager of the Chicago Daily Journal. 
He was, at one time, advertising man- 
ager of the New York News. 
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CF years we have cooperated with 
book publishers to produce distinc- 
tive direct mail pieces which have 
brought unusual results. Many times 
the effect has been obtained by the 
introduction of an unusual selling idea, 
but in all instances the beautiful tonal 
values and richness of detail have 
greatly enhanced the results. 











(o)" can help you, too, with your 


direct mail piece, whether it is a 


page or a book. Samples of our work, 


together with our informative booklet 
“The Economy of ARTGRAVURE’ will be 
gladly sent to you at your request 


Ant GRAVURE CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 46 WesT I STREET NEW YORK fitaneuraa 











‘Do You Know That. 
ARTGRAVURE 


Is now being widely and profitably 
used in Direct Mail Advertising: 


Can be printed in brown, green, red, 
black, maroon, grey or special color: 


Requires no make-ready and eliminates 
the use of half-tones and electrotypes: 


Does not require coated paper and will 
print photographs on even cheapest 
paper: 

Does not restrict copy. Line drawings, 
etchings, pencil, crayon, oil, sketches, 
wash drawings and photographs re- 


produce equally well: 


Does not require large runs to be 
economical. Large presses print large 
runs, small presses take care of small 
editions. 


Our booklet, “The Economy of Art- 
GRAVURE, is yours for the asking. It 
tells things you should know. 


Art GRAVURE CORPORATION 


CHICAGO General Offices PHILADELPHIA 


sostoN 406 WEST 31° STREET.NEW YORK = ctevetaNp 














The Importance of Advertising 
Layout 


The Place of Good Layout and Its Development as an Important and 
Exacting Science 


By Don Gridley 


enjOT sO many years ago, an 
advertisement that contained 
a picture of the merchandise to- 
gether with description and price, 
no matter how inartistically these 
items were presented, was consid- 
ered to have fulfilled its mission. 
It is hardly necessary to refer 
back to this period to realize that 
something has happened and is 
still happening to’ advertising ‘to 
render it more interesting, more 
inviting to the eye and more con- 
vincing. Not everyone knows that 
out of this movement has come an 
entirely new profession. 

Time was when the advertis- 
ing pages were something to be 
tolerated in order to get the read- 
ing matter; today these pages are 
read quite as assiduously as the 
editorial contents of a publication. 
Through them we keep informed 
as to the latest styles, the newest 
inventions, the most recent discov- 
eries and improvements relative to 
all those things which contribute 
to our well being. . 

“And the story is well told. The 
best artists contribute drawings 
and paintings in black and white 
and color, copy is dramatically 
and entertainingly written, but 
back of all this and of prime im- 
portance, because it can render 
both copy and picture effective or 
ineffective, is arrangement. Ar- 
rangement is the business of the 
layout man, .whose profession is 
an indispensable factor in adver- 
tising. It calls for visualizing 
ability and for a knowledge of the 
graphic arts, together with. in- 
herent good taste and the ability 
to bring this rather aesthetic qual- 
ity to bear on the business of 
merchandising and selling.” 

Thus Frank H. Young* sum- 
marizes the growth of the impor- 
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Layout.” Frank H. 
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tance of advertising arrangement 
or advertising layout. There is.no 
question that one of the most 
important factors in modern ad- 
vertising is the selection and ar- 
rangement of units that go into 
an advertisement. Yet it is one 
of.the surprising phenomena of an 
industry about which almost too 
much has been written that lay- 
out has received comparatively 
meagre attention from the writers 
of books. It is not difficult to 
count all the worth-while books 
on layout on the fingers of both 
hands and then to find that of the 
books’ chosen few are modern in 
the sense of having been written 
within the last few years. 


A PICTORIAL STORY 


Therefore into a field which 
has been ready and waiting Mr. 
Young has thrown his book and 
it proves worthy. It covers briefly 
but. thoroughly the important 
phases of layout with a minimum 
of explanatory text, the author 
wisely leaving his story largely to 
an exhibition of the best in 
modern layout. The story of lay- 
out is, after all, a pictorial story 
and the great school of the layout 
man of today is the advertisement 
itself. Once he has mastered the 
basic principles of good adver- 
tising arrangement he can only 
master his art by the process of 
experiment and study, experiment 
with his own work and study of 
the work of others. Such study 
and experiment, however, can be 
quite easily wasted if the student 
is not working on a sound foun- 
dation. It is this foundation that 
Mr. Young gives. 

To the outsider, and in this 
category we may include the ad- 
vertiser himself, layout seems to 
be a simple problem of arranging 
a few wunits—text, illustration, 
headline, logotype, trade-mark, etc. 
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—into a certain predetermined 
space. If the first’ arrangement 
doesn’t look well the layout man 
merely makes another arrange- 
ment until he finally arrives at the 
proper grouping of his units. 

Layout, however, is not quite so 
simple as that. The good layout 
man, as Mr. Young points out, 
does experimenting with different 
arrangements but he does surpris- 
ingly little experimenting consid- 
ering the results obtained. With 
him certain principles have become 
instinctive so that his experiment is 
rather a choice of the best from 
among the good, rather than the 
good from among the good and 
bad. 

The many examples scattered 
through the pages of “Advertising 
Layout” prove the remarkable ad- 
vance in the art of arrangement 
that has taken place during the 
last few years. They show the 
remarkable versatility of the lay- 
out man and the many variations 
which are possible in the handling 
of the units that go into an adver- 
tisement. Above all they demon- 
strate the vast importance of 
layout to the selling message. 

If layout were an abstract art 
concerned solely with beauty, it 
would be worth very little atten- 
tion from advertisers. It is, how- 
ever, far from abstract. It is one 
of the vital factors in an adver- 
tisement, the factor that often tilts 
the balance from the waste of 
thousands of dollars to the wise 
investment of equal sums. Com- 
plicated, to be sure, yet complicated 
because in the growing competi- 
tion among advertisers good 
layout has become necessary in 
order that an advertisement will 
get attention and then be read. 
The day has passed when the sheer 
force of thousands of printed 
messages will sell a product re- 
gardless of how the messages are 
written or arranged. Today the 
message must be written in selling 
language based on a study of 
psychology and then arranged, 
with its associated parts, in such a 
way that it will be read and 
understood. 

Good layout needs more text 
books, more books which will stir 
the interest of young men in the 
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art of advertising arrangement 
and will arouse the oldsters to a 
further study of their own art. 
Mr. Young has covered the field 
thoroughly and has not neglected 
the points which often seem of 
minor importance but which some- 
times cause the nullification of the 
effect of what might have been an 
excellent advertisement. As an 
example of the thoroughness of 
the book we may cite one section 
where the author discusses the 
necessity of studying the running 
heads of various periodicals. These 
running heads, he points out, are 
often overlooked and yet may 
throw away the value of an effec- 
tive layout by throwing it off 
balance. 

_ Mr. Young uses actual adver- 
tisements and roughs of his own 
as examples. Thus he is able to 
show both experiment and finished 
product. 

Layout is at once an art and a 
business. It is to be hoped that 
other men of experience, spurred 
by Mr. Young’s book, will present 
their ideas so that the beginner in 
advertising will have at his dis- 
posal a really ample body of help 
ful material upon which to build 
the groundwork of his future 
efforts. 





Buys American Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Corporation 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York, has purchased the American 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Corporation, 
Brooklyn, _N. Y., manufacturer of 
American industrial instruments. The 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Cor 
poration business will be conducted b 
the Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Company, Inc., an operating company 
owned exclusively by Manning, Max 
well & Moore, Inc., which handles the 
manufacture and sales of its steam spe- 
cialties business. 


Acme Lead Account for Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


The Acme White Lead and Color 
Works Company, Detroit, has appointed 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. ewspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 








New Business at Baltimore 

A new advertising business has been 
begun in Baltimore by William ‘ 
Caldwell. For nearly ten years he has 
been with the Baltimore Sun. 
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The Calendar 
Reform Movement 


Gathers Speed 


O* July 9, an _ organization 
meeting of the National Com- 
mittee on Calendar Simplification 
was held for the, purpose of evolv- 
ing a plan that would enable the 
committee to sound out the senti- 
ment of the people of this country 
on the subject of calendar reform. 
This committee was formed at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of 
State, who, in turn, acted at the 
suggestion of the League of Na- 
tions. It is the object of the com- 
mittee to submit its findings in the 
form of a report to the Secretary 
of State who, in turn, will use the 
report as the basis for later par- 
ticipation by the United States in 
an international conference to de- 
cide the calendar question. George 
Eastman, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

At the meeting, committees were 
appointed representing the dif- 
ferent elements of American so- 
cial, economic, business and politi- 
cal life. It is intended that these 
sub-committees shall send out 
questionnaires and take other steps 
to ascertain the sentiment of the 
groups they represent regarding 
the need for changing the calendar 
and the form this change should 
take. 

In addition to the committee for 
the United States, the National 
Academy of Sciences has ap- 
pointed a special committee on 
calendar reform. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
the American Bar Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and other organizations have 
taken similar action. The com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States will 
study and report on the necessity 
for calendar revision from the 
standpoint of commerce, finance, 
industry and transportation. 

The National Association of 
Cost Accountants, with a mémber- 
ship of 4,300, has officially en- 
dorsed the thirteen months of 29- 
28 days proposal. A canvass of 
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its membership showed 90 per cent 
of the responses in favor of the 
thirteen-period system. This cor- 
responded closely with the 93 per 
cent of favorable replies received 
from a questionnaire sent by Mr. 
Eastman to representative con- 
cerns and individuals. 

It is also interesting to note that 
official approval of. calendar re- 
form has been received from the 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. 


“ ‘Printers’ Ink’ Lives Forever” 


Tue Epwin A. Macuen Company 
‘OLEDO, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Thank you for your letter of July 2, 
explaining why you have included the 
“class” magazines in the general pub- 
lication classification in your monthly 
“Four Year Summary.” 

This change I believe to be very 
proper and I never could see any rea- 
son for separating the two groups. 

Your publication has contalaly made 
a record in keeping records. 

Back in 1914 when I started clip ing 
these pages I expected that this Pour 
Year” record would be continued for a 
time and then go the usual course. 
(Like house organs, statistics start out 
very bravely but after several months 
7 the usual unlamented death.) 

: ¢ continuation of the valuable data 
is another indication that Printers’ 
Ink has become an institution. The 
rise and fall, the merging and amalga- 
mation of publications in the advertis- 
ing field goes on, but Printers’ Inx 


lives forever! 
E. A. Macuen, 
President. 
P. S. My first contact with Prinrt- 
ers’ INK was in 1897 as a student of 
a business course. The instructor in 
shorthand regularly dictated from it to 
the stenography class. 


Sales Personnel Business 
Started at Cleveland 


The Sales Forre Organizers is the 
name of a new business which has 
been started at Cleveland to assist manu- 
facturers in enlarging or augmenting 
their sales forces through the acquisi- 
tion of salesmen, sales representatives 
or selling organizations. 


National Oil Products Appoint 
L. M. Brown 


Leslie M. Brown has been appointed 
sales manager of the Tannin, Ou Divi- 

(sion of the National Oil ucts Com- 
‘pany, Harrison, N. a He formerly 
was with the Radel Leather Manufac- 
turing Company, Newark, N. J. 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., July 19th, 1928. A total of 
11,276 cars of farm produce left the Salt River 
Valley during the past season, figures compiled by 
the Marketing association revealed today. Of this 
amount 450 carloads were citrus, 4,262 cars were 
melons, 6,064 cars were lettuce and 500 cars con- 
tained various vegetables grown in the Salt River 
Valley. The bee industry alone brought $350,000 
to this state. The Water Users Association report 
that $21,188,747 were realized from lands within 
that project alone, an increase of $4,639,586 over 
the previous year. 


ON MERIT ALONE enpiysnee snsenng 
circulation daily and 30,000 
Sundays have been devel- 
NO CUCKOO CLOCKS oped by the Arizona Repub- 
lican, and the growth con- 
tinues at increasing rate, 
NO YELLOW RIBBONS — “'ssie"sc"t*Seencoe: 
and the remarkable delivery 
service alone can be cred- 
NO CONTESTS ited with this accomplish- 
ment. Certainlyno premium, 
no insurance policy, no 
BEFORE BREAKFAST “ie sissy 
aided in the growth of this 
paper from 3,000 in 1912, 

DELIVERY TO FARM —'sto00"is ise 
That this circulation is 
AND (T ] y HOMES tremendously valuable is at- 
tested by a great list of 
successful national adver- 
THE tisers, who are using the 
Arizona Republican to reach 
the greatest circulation in 

TO GET IT the southwest. 
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The Coupon 
HOARDERS 


You cannot work on mail-order adver- 


tising without acquiring a veneration for 
coupons. 

For it is one thing coolly to judge your 
advertising appeals by changing figures 
on the sales sheet. It is another to know 
from the rustle of checks and the clink of 
silver that the clipped coupon is bringing 
home a shackled customer. 

Shivers’ Cigars are sold only by mail. 
They have been sold that way since first 
we suggested the idea during McKinley's 
term as President. 
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Poring over the records you will find few 
leather-bound plans, no reports of tedious 
conferences. There are only copy and sales. 
And more sales, 

But not more copy—this year at least. 

For the group who work on this account 
are coupon hoarders. The eyes in their 
finger-tips can see the man behind the sig- 
nature on the coupon. Here and there 
amongst the thousands of coupons that 
are building Shivers’ business they catch 
a coupon from a jailbird who has given 
his cell number as a post office box. 

Sometimes these same fingers sense that 
this coupon was sent by a schoolboy plan- 
ning on a smoke-session behind the barn. 
Or they detect in another the hand of the 
professional “dead beat” who gnaws at all 
mail-order offers. 

Small space, large space, differing ap- 
peals—have all made their experimental 
bow during Shivers’ twenty-eight years of 
success. 

This year, as in the past four years, you 
will find a single piece of copy in the many 
issues of many publications. The coupon 
hoarders have found that it sells more 
Shivers’ Cigars whenever it appears than 
any other advertisement ever prepared on 
this account. It is such a sure-fire sales- 
maker that the publication is really on 
test when it runs. 

A letter to our Mr. George T. Eager will 
bring you a proof of this modest and un- 
prepossessing Shivers advertisement. “Un- 
prepossessing” except in the way it works. 


V 


GEORGE 
BATTEN 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


Advertising 
+ 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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In June, 1928, only ONE St. Louis daily newspaper gained 
in local and in total advertising—THE ST. LOUIS STAR. 


Here are the figures: 
LINES LINES 
LOCAL TOTAL 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR GAINED. 176,079 210,180 
The Globe-Democrat LOST..... 41,832 65,823 
The Times LOST 23,673 12,783 
The Post-Dispatch LOST...... 110,547 150,081 


On the 6th of June a controversy between seven of 
St. Louis’ largest merchants and the Post-Dispatch 
was settled. During this period of ten weeks these 
stores used no space in the Post- Dispatch. Of the 
resulting excess space which they placed in the re- 
maining three daily newspapers, THE ST. LOUIS 
STAR received 80%, the Times 11%, and the Globe- 
Democrat 9%. 

And from June 6 to June 30, the four great department 
stores that figured in the controversy have continued 
intensive cultivation of The Star market by placing in 
The St. Louis Star 183,332 lines, as compared with 191,86) 
lines in the daily Post-Dispatch. 


These figures and those above are proof positive that 
a new day has dawned in St. Louis journalism, and 
national advertising space buyers, who are keenly 
alert to changed conditions, will take these facts to 
heart when planning St. Louis schedules. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAB 
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Recent Developmentsin Advertising 
Research 


A Discussion of “Trading Areas,” 
Distribution Studies” 


“Distribution Census,” “Cost of 


and “Sales Quotas” 


By A. Heath Onthank 


Director of Research, George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 


PRORARS the most important 
development in the field of ad- 
vertising research in recent years— 
and I use recent years as covering 
a considerable period—is the de- 
lineation of trading areas, and their 
use in market and advertising re- 
search, 

The trading area is not a new 
phenomenon, either as a physical 
development or as a tool in re- 
search work. As a matter of fact, 
trading areas have always been 
economic facts, and a city’s zone 
of influence—or area of domina- 
tion—has been recognized for the 
better part of a half century, at 
least. However, the coming of the 
automobile and the truck, and their 
extension to commercial uses has 
given a great impetus to the de- 
velopment of natural trading areas. 
Finally, it has pointed so obviously 
to the necessity for considering the 
areas as market units that they are 
incorporated in research and sales 
plans. 

Perhaps the most important ad- 
vantage of the use of trading areas 
in advertising research is the abil- 
ity to analyze markets as a series 
of buying groups instead of the 
previous practice of considering 
markets by political divisions such 
as States. or counties or cities. The 
trading area, by following the 
lines of commerce rather than the 
unnatural lines of political boun- 
daries, permits a more exact allo- 
cation of trading possibilities. 
Furthermore, there is an excellent 
opportunity to match up these sales 
possibilities with the measure of 
advertising effort possible through 
newspapers and even magazines. 

This has been definitely proved 


Part of atv ‘dddress ‘before .the As- 
sociation of Teachers of Marketing and 


Advertising at the Detroit convention 
vad the International Advertising As 
iation, 


in a trading area study made by 
T. O. Grisell in which he based 
the extent of his trading areas on 
the circulation of newspapers 
around main trading centers. This 
study was checked with the “Atlas 
of Grocery Wholesale Territories” 
of the Department of Commerce, 
and the degree of coincidence be- 
tween the trading areas based on 
newspaper circulation and the areas 
of wholesale grocery territories 
was found to be very high. 

A_ second advantage of using 
trading areas in advertising re- 
search is the assistance they lend 
in choosing properly allocated 
wholesale and retail outlets. Un- 
less the dominance of any partic- 
ular trade center is plotted on a 
map and its influence in surround- 
ing towns is noted, it is quite pos- 
sible that salesmen in their en- 
deavor to open up new accounts 
will needlessly duplicate the num- 
ber of retail or wholesale outlets 
necessary for that particular area. 
Thus close observance of the 
boundaries of any trading area, 
and correlation of trading domi- 
nance of a particular wholesale or 
retail outlet, will enable sales man- 
agers and advertising managers to 
plan the distribution of their goods 
more carefully and with less waste. 

Most important of all, however, 
is the ability to adjust trading 
areas to the needs of individual 
commodities or even brands. The 
present generalized trade area 
studies have been made so that 
they would fit the cases of com- 
modities which are widely dis- 
tributed, such as groceries, or for 
the distribution of a number of 
articles over a generalized area 
such as that of a department store, 
There are, however, many other 
commodities, which because of 
special limitations or circumstances 
surrounding ‘their sale, cannot 
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made to fit into the trading area 
studies which are now available. 

Through the foresight of the 
producers of trading area studies 
now used, it is possible to adapt 
these to any particular company or 
any special commodity which may 
need to be placed on a trading area 
basis. This ability is especially im- 
portant for companies which oper- 
ate on a regional basis, or which 
operate only in a few States or in 
the larger cities, without recourse 
to the smaller cities or the rural 
territory. 

By planning salesmen’s routes, 
and by planning the extent of dis- 
tribution of commodities on a trad- 
ing area basis, it is thus possible 
to get a much more exact idea of 
the market to be covered, of the 
mediums to be used, of the sales 
expense necessary, and of the vari- 
ous limitations which should be 
placed upon marketing and adver- 
tising effort in order to correspond 
with the extent of territory covered 
by the trading areas. In a word, 
these trading areas permit plans 
to be made for cultivating terri- 
tory, either by sales effort, or by 
advertising effort, in the locations 
where sales are actually made, 
rather than in places which seem 
to have sales possibilities and yet 
which are not actual trading cen- 
ters with tributary territory. 

A second most important de- 
velopment in the field of adver- 
tising research is concerned with 
the promised census of distribution 
in 1930 and with the sample cen- 
sus which was made in eleven 
cities this past year. It is unde- 
niably true that the figures from 
the proposed census of distribution 
—and even those which we have 
at present from the sample census 
—will constitute the most impor- 
tant development which can occur 
in both market and advertising 
research. 

It is apparent even from these 
present figures, that it will be pos- 
sible to build a whole new system 
of distribution based upon conserv- 
ing of sales and advertising efforts 
which are now lavishly spent in 
cultivating small retail outlets 
which cannot possibly repay the 
expenditure of money and time 
placed upon them in volume of 
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business. Through elimination of 
such unprofitable accounts it will 
be proper and advisable for manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to. spend 
more time on accounts which are 
already profitable or which are 
most promising. 

The reports bring to light in an 
astounding manner the large num- 
ber of stores with sales volume so 
low as to warrant—nay more—to 
demand the discontinuance of per- 
sonal solicitation by the whole- 
saler. It is a fact that the small 
retailer is beseiged with calls from 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
salesmen, and yet 30 per cent of 
the 80,000 independently owned 
stores covered have a sales volume 
of under $5,000 a year, and ac- 
count in total for less than 2% 
per cent of the independent trade. 
This means retail purchases of not 
much over $3,500 a year, or about 
$10 a day for all classes of goods 
and from all sources of supply. 

To the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer the loss of profit from 
cultivating such outlets must be 
astounding. And by any method 
of accounting it seems only fair 
to assign a certain proportion of 
advertising cost also to such stores, 
particularly when they are fur- 
nished with sales helps and window 
displays. So that what appears at 
first to be solely a sales problem 
becomes also an advertising prob- 
lem, and one in which research 
should and must play a primary 
role. 

The place of advertising re- 
search becomes even more appar- 
ent when the idea of cultivation 
of some of these lesser outlets by 
direct mail is projected. For it 
may not be wise for the whole- 
saler or manufacturer to cease all 
solicitation of these smaller out- 
lets, and the use of mail selling 
may become more prevalent. In 
such a contingency research should 
again precede the attack. As a 
companion to trading area studies 
the census of distribution figures 
will become invaluable. 

Still another line of research 
which will mean much to advertis- 
ing research has become available 
recently in the studies made by 
the Department of Commerce on 
functional costs of retail and 
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Follew the Outlook 


into prosperity! 


For nearly three hundred years the enterprise of its mer- 
chants and mariners and the skill of its manufacturers have 
been building New England into one of the most prosper- 
ous regions in the world. From the coffers of its citizens 
come 15% of the total national income tax returns; into 
the finest of its famous houses goes 15% of OUTLOOK’S 
entire circulation. The remaining 85% of the circulation 
fellows the wealth spots from the East Coast to the West. 

Get into these wealth spots through 


The ( jutlook 223: ss 
FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY W. L. ETTINGER, Je. 
er--Editor Advertising er 


at prevailing lew rates Py reserving your 1929 schedules now 
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wholesale business. Reports are 
available for the wholesale hard- 
ware business and the wholesale 
grocery trade, as well as one study 
of costs in retailing. 

Some of the revelations of these 
reports dealing with the lines of 
commodities which are profitable 
from the functional cost point of 
view have been most startling, and 
it is possible that there will be 
large revisions of inventory based 
on the disclosures made. For in- 
stance, the much maligned low- 
profit lines take on a new interest 
when costs are assigned on the 
basis of warehousing and handling 
expense, space used, sales costs, 
and rapidity of turnover. Previ- 
ously it would have been thought 
impossible to find a profit in sales 
of sugar, but based on the new cost 
accounting procedure it is found 
that sugar yields a very satisfac- 
tory profit, whereas some of the 
staple lines such as canned goods, 
are carried at a loss. Such infor- 
mation is almost revolutionary in 
its opportunity for eliminating 
waste in distribution. 

While research of this nature is 
not primarily directed at the ad- 
vertising field it is one step in the 
whole merchandising process, with 
which advertising research articu- 
lates closely. It is only a question 
of time before advertising research 
will make use of it for its own 
plans. For instance, reduction of 
inventories—both on number of 
brands carried and on types of 
goods carried — will evidently 
march hand in hand with reduc- 
tion in the number of accounts 
serviced. This has already been 
practiced by some wholesalers and 
retailers, with resulting increase in 
net profits. For years it has been 
a basis of chain-store success. 
Both in reduction of brands or 
types of goods and in reduction of 
number of outlets—either retail 
or wholesale—advertising is vitally 
concerned. The study of what 
brands will survive and what out- 
lets will remain is a research job 
of tremendous proportions. It will 
result in further research on choice 
of mediums to reach the outlets 
in which trade is. concentrated, and 
especially in a study of mediums 
and markets to endeavor to per- 
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suade the general consumers to use 
the picked outlets in which trade 
is being concentrated. And the re- 
search necessary to the battle for 
superiority of a smaller number 
of brands will be of importance. 

Another line of advertising re- 
search has recently opened up more 
widely, although it can be by no 
means cataloged as a recent de- 
velopment in advertising research. 
I refer in this case to the endeavor 
to correlate the circulation of 
mediums more exactly with market 
potential or opportunity. 

The first step in such procedure, 
of course, leads through the well- 
known paths of sales quota, which 
is primarily a sales or market re- 
search job. Because of its rela- 
tion to advertising schedules, how- 
ever, such work is being turned out 
by advertising agencies in in- 
creased amount as it is found that 
clients do not know about sales 
quotas or have constructed weak 
or wrong ones. So that advertising 
research is, and undoubtedly will 
be, concerned with sales quotas in- 
creasingly from this time forward. 

The second step is to apply such 
tests to medium circulation as will 
cause a more exact correlation of 
that circulation with the sales 
quota. This is not an easy job, as 
space buyers have their own ideas 
as to what constitutes proper me- 
diums to be applied to any mer- 
chandising situation, and their tests 
should not concern themselves 
solely with number of circulation, 
but should enter the fields of edi- 
torial appeal, class of readers, cir- 
culation methods used, etc. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that 
numerical circulation is one of the 
tests to be applied to correlating 
mediums with market and it is 
in this field that advertising re- 
search has been doing increasingly 
good work, and stands ready to do 
even better work in the future. I 
have seen a number of cases of 
almost perfect correlation between 
mediums and market based on a 
thorough study of medium circu- 
lation broken down in population 
groupings. This effort is of ut- 
most importance to : proper adver- 
tising results and is an increas- 
ingly important function of ad- 
vertising research. 
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Increased Purchasing Power 


NCLE SAM has just added approxi- 

mately $8,000,000.00 to his pay roll in 
the District of Columbia—making the annual 
yearly income of the government employes 
in Washington about $136,000,000.00—with 
which to indulge their tastes for commodities 
and luxuries. 


Washington, including the 25-mile shopping 
radius, has a population of nearly 800,000 
prosperous people—which you can reach 
through The Star—Evening and Sunday—with 
its direct-to-the-home carrier service. 


There is a copy of “Facts about Wash- 
ington” ready to go to you pPpon request. 
It reflects the Washington market in detail. 


The Loening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E Lats 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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ON YOUR RURA 


HE midwest states—Wis- 

consin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas. 


Here is the recognized agri- 
cultural section of the United 
States. In this territory are 


located the section farmers— 
the big progressive operators 
who buy on a large scale, and 


whose families live on the 
“fat of the land.” 


This is the market of big 


Sell this 
territory 
thru 


rural buyers which Carl John- 
son, Sales Manager of Johun- 
son Bros. Auto Supply Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, one of the 
largest distributors of auto- 
motive supplies in the middle 
west, advised a well-known 
manufacturer to go after in 
its rural advertising. 


“Again we come to you with 
our plea,” wrote Mr. Johnson 
to this manufacturer, “to 
please give the Middle West 
consideration im your adver- 
tising appropriation. 
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IGGEST RETURN 
DVERTISING— 


Read by Real Farmers 


“We have pleaded the cause 
of Capper’s Farmer for the 
last three years, and as long 
as we sell * * * * we intend to 
continue our efforts to sell you 
the farm journal that is sub- 
scribed for and read by real 
farmers who are in a terri- 
tory where your products are 
needed. And if you will take 
time to anglyze the circula- 


tion of Capper’s Farmer it 
should not be hard for you 
to realize that it is in a class 
by itself. 


“My contention is that if you 
are going to spend money on 
rural advertising, spend it 
where it will do the most 
good. The quarter section, 
half section, and section farm- 
ers are out in the Middle 
West in the thirteen states 
that are recognized as the 
agricultural section of the 
United States and where Cap- 
per’s Farmer has every other 
farm journal beaten by a 
large margin in circulation. 
Why not give them a trial?” 


M, L. CROWTHER 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
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Are Trade-Mark Pirates Protected 
by State LawsP 


The American Bar Association Seeks a Uniform Statute to Remedy a 
Series of Misunderstandings and Abuses 


By G. A. Nichols 


N_Latin-America, 
trade-marks for 
blackmail is common. Many an 
American manufacturer, seeking 
to enter one of these countries with 
his goods, has found that his trade- 
mark has been registered there 
(stolen is the more correct word) 

by somebody else. 

“What is not so generally 
known,” Edward S. Rogers, Chi- 
cago and New York trade-mark 
attorney, tells Printers’ INK, “is 
that here in the United States, in 
our own country and under our 
own laws, we are actually threat- 
ened with the same evil; we are 
facing the condition which exists 
in Latin-America, namely, piracy 
- in legal form and theft of trade- 
marks by knaves for blackmail.” 

This somewhat sensational ob- 
servation, which naturally will 
shock and surprise many producers 
of trade-marked commodities, 
would be discounted and discredited 
if made without authority—and 
properly so. But, coming from 
Mr. Rogers, an_ internationally 
known trade-mark counsel, and 
chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Trade-Mark Revision 
Committee, it must be listened to 
with respect. 

How can such a thing possibly 
be in this country? 
What is Mr. 

about ? 

State trade-mark registration is 
the source of evil, both present 
and potential, which causes him to 
draw the Latin-American parallel. 
Manufacturers know as little about 
State trade-mark registration prac- 
tice as they knew a few years ago 
about the same thing as it applied 
in various South and Central 
American countries. The result is 
that they are being imposed upon 
and victimized in a variety of 
ways. There is an extraordinary 
lack of understanding as to State 


piracy of 
purposes of 


Rogers talking 
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trade-mark practice, the necessity 
or desirability for such registration 
and the penalties (if any) for 
neglecting it. As a result, some 
remarkable developments have 
come about. 

Who would think, for instance, 
that a national advertiser with a 
universally known and used prod- 
uct would be denied trade-mark 
registration in the State of Illinois? 

No less an organization than the 
Coca-Cola Company had this ex- 
perience. Somebody had quietly 
slipped down to Springfield and 
registered the name “Coca-Cola” 
with the Secretary of State as his 
own property. The original com- 
pany thus became substantially an 
outlaw in Illinois so far as the 
State law was concerned. It, of 
course, had Federal registration 
for its trade-mark and was entitled 
to operate under interstate com- 
merce. But a strict interpretation 
of the Illinois statute would deny 
it the right to manufacture, adver- 
tise and sell its product in that 
State. The usurper, without a 
shadow of title, was, substantially 
speaking, the Coca-Caja Company 
in Illinois. 

And now comes the really sur- 
prising part. 

The company promptly asked 
the Secretary of State to rectify 
the registration, but he refused! 
He admitted the facts in the case 
but it appeared that when a tracde- 
mark was once entered upon the 
Illinois register—as is the case in 
most other States also—there was 
no way of getting it off. A bill 
of equity was filed against the 
Secretary of State in the Federal 
court and he was forced to assign 
the trade-mark to its rightful 
owners. 

A bill of equity is an expensive 
and a circuitous proceeding. But 
manufacturers have been forced to 
employ it more than once because 
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a trade-mark registration is usually 
a routine matter in State offices, 
and there is no other way of right- 
ing injustices. 

Manufacturers, in their igno- 
rance of State trade-mark registra- 
tion, are submitting also to another 
evil. This is the extortion of fancy 
fees for a service declared by the 
American Bar Association to be 
no more complicated than the get- 
ting of a State automobile license. 

rhis latter evil has grown to 
such an extent that the association 
is preparing to work for a uniform 
State trade-mark statute. Such a 
law has already been prepared by 
Mr. Rogers’ committee, the other 
members of which are: James A. 
Carr, Melville Church, James T. 
Newton, Harry D. Nims, A. C. 
Paul, W. L. Symons and Allen 
M. Read. 

The proposed law will be urged 
upon the various States as soon 
as the revised Federal trade-mark 
law, now pending in Congress, has 
been disposed of. The latter law, 
also prepared by the Bar Associa- 
tion Committee, has passed the 
House and favorable action by the 
Senate is anticipated at the next 
session, 

The Bar Association will seek 
(1) to have uniform practice in 
all the States such as will prevent 
piracy of the kind attempted in 
the Illinois Coca-Cola case; and 
(2) to have a fixed registration 
charge of $5, in all States—this 
charge to take in all necessary 
steps in the transaction and thus 
end some flagrant abuses in the 
way of other charges which now 
are perpetrated by certain organi- 
zations, 

So far as the piracy end of the 
Proposition is concerned, revision 
of the State laws, along the lines 
suggested by the Bar Association, 
is recognized as the only preven- 
tive. Meanwhile, all that the manu- 
facturers can do to escape the 
penalties of an adaptation of the 
Latin-American system in_ this 
country is to pursue a policy of 
vigilance and watchfulness—and, in 
cases similar to the Coca-Cola in- 
cident, when the usurper gets there 
first, to go-to the courts for relief. 

But in regard to extortionate 
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overcharges for alleged “service” 
which any number of manufactur- 
ers are literally scared into accept- 
ing, the remedy is easily found 
and applied. This is merely to 
know the real purpose of State 
trade-mark registrations, how they 
work, and what .they can and can- 
not do. 

“In other words,” 
Rogers, “if manufacturers 


to quote Mr. 
will 


take a little time to look into trade- 
mark matters they will know their 
rights in State registration and will 
no longer be bludgeoned into ac- 
cepting (at a fancy figure) ser- 
vice which is really forced upon 
making of 


them through the 
threats.” 

Well, then, what is State trade- 
mark registration? And why? 

Many manufacturers suppose 
that their trade-mark rights for 
the entire country are adequately 
protected if they register them with 
the United States Patent Office. 
This is true—theoretically at least. 
In the practical application of the 
protective rights conferred by 
Federal registration, however, com- 
plications and difficulties sometimes 
arise. 

Take the case of a small local 
organization which, knowingly or 
otherwise, is caught using a trade- 
mark registered with the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Unless it can 
establish prior rights it probably 
will be enjoined by the United 
States Court against further use 
of the trade-mark. But the secur- 
ing of a Federal injunction and its 
ultimate carrying out is often a 
very slow procedure. Meanwhile, 
wrongful use of the mark may be 
persisted in indefinitely. 

The quick, practical and effective 
way of dealing with such offenders 
is to back a patrol wagon up to 
their place of business and carry 
them off to jail. This summary 
action can be and has been, taken 
by using the machinery of the 
State courts. It was done time and 
again on the West side in Chicago 
a few years ago when considerable 
numbers of hole-in-the-wall cigar 
manufacturers were usurping the 
names and brands of nationally 
known producers. If these offend- 
ers had to be dealt with through 
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Readers First 


W HAT is a magazine? Is it a bazaar, or is it 
a book? Is it a jostling place where advertiser 
and editor compete for the frazzled attention of 
the reader, or is it a sure though transient refuge 
where the reader can be diverted or stimulated 
according to the moment’s mood? 


Such thoughts are brought to mind by recent 
inquiries as to whether the Atlantic will retain 
the size, shape and general form which it has 
held these seventy years, or become as the saying 
is, a “flat,” that is, a magazine with a page 
double or more the size of ours, ample room for 
pictures, and with advertisements straying from 
their accustomed section, and printed, page for 
page, alongside the text. Several conservative 
neighbors of ours among the magazines have 
decided that the day of the “standard” is past 
and the day of the “‘flat’’ is here; that fad vey 
because they read for fun, will not take the 
change amiss, and advertisers, because they ad- 
vertise for profit, will insist that it be made. 





Let us think the question through, not dog- 
gedly, nor with minds closed to change. Tradi - 
tion is good, but it is written a magazine may 
not live by the past alone. If the change is wise, 
let us make it. 


But is it wise? Under modern conditions a 
magazine must have advertising. The merchan- 
dising of goods through printed display makes 
possible the diffusion of magazines at a fraction 
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of their legitimate cost. In return the magazine 
carries the advertiser's message to destinations 
it could never reach alone, and offers the good- 
will of its constituency to those in whose probity 
and products it has reason to believe—a fair 
bargain and a profitable one to magazine, adver- 
tiser, and reader alike. 


But the goodwill of the constituency is the 
very essential of the plan. And that goodwill 
means one thing and one thing only, the satisfac- 
tion of the reader. His satisfaction and his 
convenience come first. If he wants a big page 
with pictures and advertisements to look at, he 
should have it. If he wants a magazine man- 
ageable in size, easy to read, sewn like a book, 
and like a book in all its comfortable appoint- 
ments, he should have that. This is the policy 
from which the Atlantic has never deviated. 


Some years ago the group of Quality Maga- 
zines, composed of six monthlies of the size and 
shape of the Atlantic, sent out a questionnaire 
on this subject. The answers left no doubt 
what their readers wanted then. Their desires 
were respected and the magazines remained un- 
changed. Can we doubt what the Atlantic 
reader wants now? What he wants, that shall 
he have, and in his satisfaction, advertiser and 
magazine alike will find their share of prosperity. 


Readers first ! 
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Tue ATLANTIC MontTHLY 
Boston, MassacHusetTs 


The Atlantic Monthly 
is one of the Quality Three 


Reprinted from the August 
1928 Atlantic Monthly 
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Advertise 
by E.ditions 


RIT.is published in several different edi- 

tions in order that its smalltown readers 
may have the latest news—a reader-service rare 
among publications of general circulation. 








Advertisers may use Grit by editions, depen- 
dent upon their individual requirements. 
WILLIAMSPORT EDITION—22,500 


copies completely covering Williams 
port, Pa., and its fifty-mile trading area. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITION—Over 
130,000 copies covering the small towns 
of Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL EDITION— Over 380,000 
copies in small towns concentrated in 
states east of the Mississippi River. 


By using the various, separate editions of Grit 
advertisers can obtain general small-town cover- 
age in specific territories without the necessity 
of buying waste circulation. 


A brief has been prepared, convenient for 
filing, giving detailed information regarding 
Grit’s separate edition service. Ask our repre- 
sentatives to send it to you. 


IN SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


Advertising Representatives—THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
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Federal injunctions some of them 
doubtless would be carrying on 
their unlawful practices even yet. 
As it is, they either are out of 
business or are confining themselves 
to their own names and brands. 
Hence the fundamental reason for 
the State trade-mark registration 
law as such. 

“Speaking of cigars,” Mr. 
Rogers says, “they really were the 
basis or cause for most of the 
State trade-mark acts now in ef- 
fect. The laws are the result of 
decisions in cases involving the 
imitation of the blue label of the 
Cigar Makers International Union. 
The courts were apparently hope- 
lessly divided on the question as 
to whether a labor union, as such, 
could own a trade-mark and 
protected in its use. As a result 
of this uncertainty, beginning about 
1890, statutes were passed in a 
number of States permitting regis- 
tration of any label, trade-mark, 


term, device or form of advertise- 
ment by any union or association 
of working men. 


v There was a 
question whether being confined to 
unions or associations of work- 
ing men, these statutes were not 
invalid as class legislation. Hence, 
many of them were amended by 
adding the word ‘person.’ Later the 
courts granted complete protection 
to rightful users of union labels. 

“In one decision Mr. Justice 
Miller of the Supreme Court of 
the United States said: 

As the property in trade-marks and 
the right to their exclusive use rest on 
the laws of the States, and, like the 
great body of the rights of person and 
of property, depend on them for se- 
curity and protection, the power of 
Congress to legislate on the subject, to 
establish the conditions on which these 
rights shall be enjoyed and exercised, 
the period of their duration, and the 

legal remedies for their enforcement, 
if such power exist at all, must be 
fo ind in the Constitution of the United 

tates, which is the source of all the 
p wers that Congress can lawfully ex- 
er cise. 

“This decision served to call at- 
tention to the fact that trade-mark 
rights depend upon the laws of 
the States and to some persons 
this was a matter of news. The 
State trade-mark acts were not 
specifically mentioned but it was 
apparently assumed that the com- 
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mon law of the various States was 
the source origin of trade- 
mark property. These State acts 
are supplementary, however, to the 
common law. Most certainly they 
do not purport to destroy common 
law rights or deprive trade-mark 
owners of their property by failure 
to register them or create title in 
pg — otherwise wouldrhave 
no 

“Right on this point is where 
there is now much misapprehension 
among business men on the sub- 
ject of State trade-mark registra- 
tion. They seem to think, or have 
been led to think, that common 
law rights do not hold good in the 
matter of State registration, .as is 
the case with Federal registration. 
This, together with the mystery 
which seems to surround the law 
of trade-marks, have been Seized 
upon by certain enterprising per- 
sons as a means of profit. It is 
undeniable that State trade-mark 
statutes can be abused andi-that 
unscrupulous people are taking ad- 
vantage of them for predatory 
purposes. Several instances have 
come to the attention of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association where’ so- 
called trade-mark agencies have 
sent emissaries to concerns. that 
own trade-marks and assured them 
that the only way protection can 
be secured is by State registration. 
After sufficiently terrorizing the 
victim, it is suggested that the 
caller be employed to effect this 
registration, asserting, as a reason 
for prompt action, that unless reg- 
istration is at once secured, the 
trade-mark will be taken away by 
earlier registration by someone 
else. Fees are demanded for this 
service out of all proportion to 
its value or to the professional 
skill which it requires. 

“Indeed, the degree of profes- 
sional competence needed to effect 
State registration is about equal 
to that necessary in getting an 
automobile license. The operation 
is simple. The Secretary of State 
furnishes blanks which the. appli- 
cant is required to fill out and 
mail, with two facsimiles of the 
mark and the fee which the statutes 
prescribe !” 

The American Bar Association 
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has supplied Printers’ INK with 
some interesting figures showing its 
ground for declaring some of the 
fees charged for State trade-mark 
registration to be fantastically ex- 
cessive. 

One organization sends out a 
schedule of its charges for regis- 
tering trade-marks in the different 
States. In Alabama, for example, 
it asks a fee of $112 for effecting 
a registration. All the State gets 
out of it is $1. The Arizona 
statute requires a fee of $3.25, 
whereas this company asks $73 for 
registration, advertising, notice of 
intention, certified copies and so 
on, and for legal charges, 
making $98 in all. For securing 
State registrations in New York 
this organization asks for $165 to 
cover the general expenses just 
named and $40 legal charges, 
making a total of $205. The State 
registration fee in New York is $7. 

It is obvious that if a manu- 
facturer can be persuaded that 
even his common law rights are 
imperiled by his failure to register 
in the various States there is some 
highly profitable business to be had 
by the organization doing the per- 
suading—at the foregoing schedule 
of prices. 

“A number of cases have been 
reported to our committee,” Mr. 
Rogers says, “where purely pirat- 
ical registrations, for purposes of 
extortion only, have been made. 
These are mentioned in the propa- 
ganda of some organizations so 
frequently and adduced as a 
reason why there should be no 
delay in their employment, that the 
suspicion is not unnatural that 
some of them may have had a 
hand in securing such registrations. 
This is why I say we are threat- 
ened in this country with State 
trade-mark registration evils second 
only to those existing in Latin- 
American countries. 

“If the gentlemen promoting 
some of the questionable organi- 
zations of this sort were lawyers 
there would be means of disciplin- 
ing them for unethical legal con- 
duct. But as it is, and until there 
can be uniformitv in State legis- 
lation on the subject, substantially 
all that can be done for the pro- 
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tection of the American manufac- 
turer is to acquaint him with the 
facts. 

“State trade-mark registration is 
highly valuable in that it provides 
facilities for quick procedure 
against offenders. But there is 
little uniformity among the laws 
governing it. The feature in 
which they are in substantial ac- 
cord is the objectionable one that 
they do not prevent legalized piracy 
and extortion.” 


Commends Our Constructive 
Criticism 
First Nationa Banx 1n St. Lovts 
Jury 13, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I congratulate Printers’ Inx and its 
officials upon the splendid constructive 
service which you have been rendering 
for many years, and not the least fea- 
ture of your constructive work is due 
to the fact that you have always been 
willing to run _ constructive critical 
articles on advertising. 

Extending to you and your associates 
my congratulations and the hope that 
you may have many more years of even 
more successful publication, I am, 

F. Gepxart, 
Vice-President. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne Buy 


Mutual Paper Corporation 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Pacific Coast 
paper merchants with headquarters at 
i. ae purchased the 
Seattle. 


Mutual Corporation, 


The name reas Mutual company will 
be changed to that of Blake, Moffit & 
Towne and its business will be con- 


as the Seattle division of the 
Officers of the Seattle 
: President, Ww. 


cua 
uying company. 
division will be 
Mielke; vice-president, J. W. Thomp- 
son; secretary, E. H. Pope and sales 
manager, James C. Whitelaw. 


J. P. Gagin with “Chain Store 
Age” 

James P. Gagin, formerly with the 
American Druggist Syndicate and more 
recently with the Neve Drug Stores, 
Inc., New York, has joined the staff of 
Chain Store Age, to specialize on that 
publication’s druggist edition. 


Du Pont Motors Appoint 
Carter Agency 


Du Pont Motors, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., has placed its advertising account 
with The Carter Advertising Agency, 
New York. 
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E. H. 
Sensenich 


of 
Portland 
Oregon 


President . . West Coast National Bank, Portland, Ore. 

President West Coast Safe Deposit Co., Portland, Ore. 

President Western Securities Company, Portland, Ore. 

President. . . . Portland Clearing House Association 

Vice-President, National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association 

Resident Vice-President for Oregon American Surety 


Company 
Director, Wiggins Co., Inc. (Wholesale Automobile 


Supplies) 


editorial influence 
with men of 
influence 


AMERICAN BANKERS 


Association 


110 East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


25,499 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 
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The walled towns of the old 
world have no counterparts in 
America. Here, our people are 
free to come and go at will. 
Yet, in one municipality— 
BOSTON —a barrier exists 
which separates the people 
into two separate and distinct 
groups as effectively as if a 
wall of brick or stone had been 
run through the heart of the 
city. That barrier is Senti- 
ment, Tradition, Heredity and 
Environment—an evolution of 
the centuries. 
Boston is the fourth richest 
market in the United States. 
In density of population per 
square mile it is exceeded by 
New York only. But this 
great trading territory pre- 
sents an unusual problem to 
the advertiser who seeks to 
reach the entire metropolitan 
population. As the key point 
for the distribution of mer- 
chandise, not only to the im- 
mediately surrounding terri- 
tory but to all New England 
as well, Boston must be sold 
before any great headway can and favorably influenced. 
be made in general distribution. advertiser who plans his 
The dual grouping of the paign on this basis will 
people is the determining fac- the Business Boston may 
tor in the success of any ad- responsive. 
vertising campaign in Boston. The publishers of Bost 
Both groups must be reached four major newspapers |@i 


BOSTON HER 


Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, |!I. 
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tation, their display and gen- 
eral make-up as to gain the 
favor of the group each prefers 
to serve. An examination of 
the Boston Dailies will demon- 
strate the differences that have 
resulted. The Boston Herald- 
Traveler alone possesses those 
characteristics that are pre- 
ferred by one group. The 
similarities of the other three 
papers indicate that they all 
serve the other population 
division. 
It is not an accident or a 
mere matter of luck that the 
Herald-Traveler is the favorite 
newspaper of that group which 
is of greater importance to the 
advertiser. Herald-Traveler 
readers are loyal to their 
chosen newspaper and are not 
influenced by the other three. 
The wall of sentiment can- 
not be leveled, but the general 
advertiser can reach the entire 
buying population of Business 
Boston. The advertising col- 
umns of the Herald-Traveler 
must be used to cover the 
0 realized that no one paper more important element. One 
uld possibly appeal to the of the other newspapers will 
dely divergent views of the cover most of the remainder. 
ys two population groups. This is the only advertising 
a result they have so combination that is reasonably 
@apted their editorial policies, sure of covering America’s 
fourth greatest market. 


gE D-TRAVELER 











For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 
cluding all ff le and 
publication edvarciaing among Boston 
newspapers. 
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THE SURF ANGLER 


A line of flame-tinctured cloud hovers just above 
the horizon. Restless breakers are rolling and 
pounding upon a brown and white beach which 
stretches away into the vagueness of the dawn. 
An angler stands where the foam shoots softly 
in—his reel is singing and his rod tip curves 
and nods as “something” he has hooked plunges 
seaward through the breakers. 


Surf fish run large and in great variety and the 
excitement of uncertainty lends fascination to 
this sport. And because FOREST AND STREAM 
contains much of interest to both salt- and fresh- 
water anglers as well as hunters, one hundred 
thousand outdoorsmen read every issue. 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. 


W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn S&t., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 2320 Mar Vista, Pasadena 





Copy Slants 


II—Direct-Mail Copy 
By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Tum tell us that close to a 
billion dollars a year is now 
being spent in direct-mail adver- 
tising—considerably more than in 
periodical and newspapers put to- 
gether. 

So it behooves our copy stars 
to begin to take notice that direct 
advertising, whether circular let- 
ters, cards, folders, booklets, or 
what not, now deserves a front 
row ranking in the advertising 
scheme. 

We used to regard direct-mail 
matter as incidental to the main 
plan—all right for a trade broad- 
side announcing the coming cam- 
paign, or for a post card series 
in advance of the salesmen’s calls, 
or for a sixteen-page consumer 
booklet for handling occasional in- 
quiries—but such casual methods 
don’t go now-a-days. 

Strenuous direct-mail advocates 
have changed all that—direct mail 
is now an honored division of the 
big plan; we no longer buy a piece 
of printing now and then; we in- 
dulge in a series of selective mail- 
ings; we open new territories with 
Uncle Sam’s assistance; we pro- 
mote new propositions per penny 
postage and thus come to conclu- 
sions with maximum certainty and 
minimum expense. Let me cite 
a few examples out of my own ex- 
perience illustrating the scope of 
direct advertising. 

One of the great cement com- 
panies found that a change of 
freight rates suddenly cut its ter- 
ritory in two. conference 
revealed mountains of cement ac- 
cumulating daily—unless retail out- 
lets could be immediately increased 
at least 25 per cent to replace the 
lost territory. 

An elaborate campaign of direct 
mailings was devised to cover every 


This is the second of a series of 
“Copy Slants” articles by Mr. Tinsman. 
The Matt aopeares in the July 12 issue 
on page 


interested party and its force fo- 
cused on the trade, which was to 
receive fifty communications in- 
side the year. In less than six 
months’ time the retailers were in- 
creased over 30 per cent and this 
by a company of admitted leader- 
ship which supposed it was already 
covering its territory by very thor- 
ough salesmanship. 

That’s meeting an emergency— 
isn’t it? I know a knit-wear man- 
ufacturer who sells an idea to his 
trade—not merely a line of sweat- 
ers. Co-operating with this idea 
involves the dealer’s mailing to his 
local lists of carefully audited 
names, a catalog in colors, for 
which he pays his own good money. 
Two millions of these catalogs 
go into the mails each year, each 
one with the dealer’s name under 
the maker’s brand, and each one 
addressed to a live customer— 
friend of that very dealer. How 
can a national campaign fail with 
such support behind it? 

Then, there’s the paper manufac- 
turer who has improvised Advertis- 
ing Utopia and called it Strathmore 
Town. Each imaginary industry 
in Strathmore Town has its own 
direct-mail advertising classic, and 
every similar industry in the coun- 
try, every worth-while printer, and 
large buyer of printing, receives 
this series to stimulate his interest 
in such direct-mail advertising for 
his own business—all in behalf of 
the right expressive paper to print 
it on. 

So we might cite example after 
example where direct mail is do- 
ing its own job all by itself, ac- 
cording to careful plans, besides 
its regularly recognized function of 
supplementing the national periodi- 
cal campaign. 

But what's the copy angle to all 
this? 

First plan the work, then work 
the plan. Begin with an audited 
list. Make your mailings selec- 
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tive, not general and haphazard as 
of yore. 

Fit your appeal exactly to your 
audience and products. 

One of our great international 
booksellers, some time ago, spent 
several cents to place on my desk— 

An attractive booklet —20 
pages. 

2. A folder in four colors and 
gold. 

3. A beautifully processed letter 
all filled in to “Dear Mr. Tinsman.” 

4. With a return envelope ad- 
dressed personally to the president 
himself, who tells me in the very 
last paragraph: “If you will use the 
enclosed envelope I will myself see 
that the volumes are sent you the 
minute your order reaches me.” 

Roy Durstine tells us in his good 
book—“Making Advertisements”— 
that the most important thing in 
copy is sincerity. 

He says, “You can strip an ad- 
vertisement of almost anything 
else—beauty of form, clarity of 
expression, taste of arrangement, 
excellence of idea—and still you 


will have something left, some- 
thing that will reach out and grasp 
people, if your advertisement rings 
true.” 


SINCERITY ESPECIALLY IMPORTANT 
IN DIRECT MAIL 


Right-o, Mr. Durstine, and I 
wish you would tell that to the 
aforesaid president, for if sincerity 
is essential to belief in advertising, 
it is trebly so in mail matter, ad- 
dressed to you personally, talking 
to you privately, imploring you 
confidentially man-to-man, if you 
please. 

Please rewrite that letter, espe- 
cially that last paragraph before 
you say “Yours faithfully,” and 
sign your name. 

Only sincere advertising can con- 
fer a benefit on the reader. Any 
advertising that destroys credibility 
by deliberately uttering untruth, 
expressed or implied, or gross ex- 
aggeration, is a cannibal adver- 
tisement; for it feeds upon its kind, 
and its creator—no, its perpetra- 
tor—ought to be outlawed. The 
advertisement that is true to its 
best opportunity will answer to the 
old Greek definition of a gentle- 
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man, kalos kai agathos—because 
it is both true and simple, it will 
be “noble and good.” Then great 
will be its benefit both to its read- 
ers and to the business that it ad- 
vertises. 

Some current advertising is so 
good looking in its merely moronic, 
or even distorted sex appeal, that 
it seems to be trying to escape any 
analysis as to the real worth of 
its message, which too frequently 
is nothing but gilt-edged bunk, and 
palpably so to any but an igno- 
ramus audience. 

It reminds you of Shakespeare's 
remark about Helen of Troy— 
“Beauty touched her cheek, but 
not her heart.” 

The good advertisement must be 
good to look at and good to read 
and remember, because it tells the 
truth about a good product. Every 
good advertising man must agree to 
that for the good of the advertis- 
ing business. 

In one of his essays, under the 
heading, “Language,” Emerson 
writes: “A man’s power to connect 
his thought with its proper symbol, 
and so utter it, depends on the 
simplicity of his character, that is, 
upon his love of truth and his de- 
sire to communicate it without loss. 
When simplicity of character and 
the sovereignty of ideas is broken 
up by the prevalence of secondary 
desires, the desire of riches, the de- 
sire of pleasure, the desire of power, 
the desire of praise—and duplicity 
and falsehood take place of simplic- 
ity and truth; .... new imagery 
ceases to be created, and old words 
are perverted to stand for things 
which are not.” 

There is not much use laying 
down dogmatic laws for direct-mail 
copy—each case is a law unto 
itself. 

Too much mail matter is me- 
chanical in its appearance and dic- 
tion—looks like a last-minute rush 
job—a reprint of an advertising 
left-over. 

Not so with Rogers Peet, for 
that copy writer always digs up 
such a nice plausible reason for 
writing me today—I see in a min- 
ute how he appreciates my valu- 
able time and how its Fifth Avenue 
store would welcome such an 
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Of course “The Home News” 
of the Bronx is an A.B.C. news- 
paper, and the only borough 
newspaper in Greater New 
York which alone covers its 
field. 





MEMBER 
UDIT 


UREAU 


OF 
IRCULATIONS 





You cover The Bronx with 
90,279 Daily and 96,678 
Sunday, “A. B. C.”, March 
31, 1928. 


Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City 
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Can You Afford 
toRunaRISK 
How Typography Will 
Turn Out? 











ERE Edmund Burke living, 
he would call Advertising 
the‘‘Fifth Estate.” Ithasrisen 


to that eminence by applying proved 
principles of plan and procedure; by 


determining in advance that a given ef- 
fort will achieve a given result. Elimi- 
nate chance in typography, as well. Deal 
only with men of skill, probity, equip- 
ment and responsibility. They will do 
the job right. You will avoid having to 
do it over and over. The members of the 
Advertising Typographers of America 
are the corps d’élite of the craft. They are 
as proud of the high standard of their 
work as you are the excellence of yours. 
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; TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN IDEAL 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
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Members of the 
ADVERTISING 


TYPOGRAPHERS 
of America 








Hayes-LOCHNER, 106 E. Austin Ave., Chicago; HAROLD A. HOLMES, 
INC., 215 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; HELLER-EDWARDS 
TypoGrapny, INc., (Formerly Standard Ad Service), 250 W est 40tb 
Street, New York ; MONTAGUE Lex Co., INC., 216 East 45th Street, 
New York; FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC., 314 East 23rd Street, 
New York; PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION CoO., Ninth at Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia; Ep>win H. Stuart, INC., 422 First Avenue, 
Pittsburgh; SUPREME AD SERVICE, 229 West 28th Street, New York; 
Tri-ARTS PRINTING CORPORATION, 27 East 31st Street, New York ; 
TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. OF N. Y., INC., 216 E. 45th Street, New 
York ; Tue TyPoGRAPHIC SERVICE Co., 75 No. New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis; TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co., 417 East Pico Street, 
Los Angeles; Kurt H. Vouk, INnc., 215 East 37th St., New York; 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC., 617 North 8th Street, St. Louis ; 
GeorGe WILLENS & Co., 457 West Fort Street, Detroit ; S. WILLENS 
& Co., 21 South 11th Street, Philadelphia; Taz Woop CLARKE 
Press, 75 Broad Street, Boston; Wooprow Press, INCc., 225 Varick 
Street, New York; AD SERVICE CO., 313 West 37th Street, New 
York; ADVERTISING AGENCIES SERVICE CO., 216 East 45th 
Street, New York; ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS, INC., 231 West 
29th Street, New York ; THz ADVERTYPECO., INC., 345 West 39th 
Street, New York; ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE, 422 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; ASSOCIATED TY POGRAPHERS, INC., 460 West 
34th Street, New York; THE BERKELEY Press, 72 Lincoln Street, 
Boston; BERTSCH & Cooper, 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago; J. M. 
Bunpscuo, INC., 65 East South Water St., Chicago; E. M. DIAMANT 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 195 Lexington Ave., New York ; WENDELL 
W. Fis, 919 Union League Bidg., Los Angeles; Frost BROTHERS, 
207 West 25th Street, New York; Davip GILDBA « Co., INC., 22 
Thames Street, New York. 
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PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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important customer as I—and two 
or three short paragraphs are 
enough to make me feel my oats. 

Then there’s always something 
specific enclosed—described and 
priced always. Its most ideal 
isn’t it? It assuredly builds good- 
will and is likely to make a sale. 
How can you beat that for a copy 
job? 


a 
“Trade and Technical Copy” will 

be the subject of the third “Copy 

Slants” article by Mr. Tinsman. 


J. I. Case Buys Emerson-Bran- 


tingham Farm Plant 

The farm products division of the 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Com- 
pany, Rockford, Ill, will be _ sold 
August 1 to the J. I. Case Plow Works, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. 

This change will allow the Emerson- 
Brantingham Corporation to give un- 
divided attention to its industrial prod- 
ucts division which is — in the 
manufacture and sale of automobile 
parts, malleable castings, porcelain en- 
ameled and other metal products. 


New York Public Library to 
Hold Advertising Exhibit 


The New York Public Library will 
hold an exhibit of modern advertising 
from July 23 to September 15, as an 
indication of the progress which adver- 
tising has taken since its first appear- 
ance. To contrast the different steps 
samples of advertising taken from news- 
papers and magazines at intervals of 
ten years will be shown, together witb 
the first advertisements appearing in 
the United States. 

The exhibition is sponsored by a com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies headed by H. E. 
Lesan, of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc., and is under the direc- 
tion of C. F. McComb of the Library. 


Kolynos Merged with Ameri- 


can Home Products 

The Kolynos Company, New Haven. 
Conn., Kolynos dental cream, has been 
merged with the American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Wilmington, Del. The 
American Home Products Corporation 
is a holding company for a number of 
subsidiaries engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of medicines and medicinal 
preparations, 


Death of J. William Clark 


. William Clark, president of the 
Clark Thread Company, Newark, N. J., 
died recently at his home in Bernards- 
ville, J., at the age of sixty. He 
was the son of William Clark, one of 
the founders of the Clark company, and 
had been active in the affairs of that 
company during his business career. 
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Sees Mergers as Harmful to 
Brokerage Business 


O. C. Hotranp & Co. 
MERCHANDISE BROKERS 
Montcomery, ALA. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read twice and with much in- 
terest the article “Why Merchandise 
Brokers Are Going Broke,” [June 7 
issue]. Mr. Deute certainly has a very 
keen knowledge of the brokerage busi- 
ness and the various problems that enter 
therein. 

Undoubtedly principals are demand- 
ing too many promises and undoubtedly 
also brokers are making too many prom- 
ises which they do not and are not 
likely to fulfill, One rather alarming 
feature I see to the brokerage business 
is the tendency toward consolidation on 
the part of manufacturers, which is 
followed almost invariably by the elimi- 
nation of the broker and the adoption 
of their own sales forces, and even at 
a greater expense, I believe, as so 
ably pointed out by Mr. Deute. 

I have always contended that it is 
not a broker’s function to introduce 
new items and pee so where it 
has to be done by retail specialty sales- 
men operated at the broker’s expense. 
Conditions in this respect vary, of 
course, dependent upon territory, how- 
ever, but it is certainly not the proper 
thing for a broker to do in this part of 
the country. 

f course there is considerable 
ground for complaint on the part of 
the principal in a great many instances 
and there is much that might be said 
on both sides of the question. I am 
convinced, however, that there is too 
much of a tendency on the part of 
brokers to get accounts merely for the 
purpose of having them and without 
giving the proper thought beforehand 
as to the qovaay of the develop- 
ment of such accounts. This may be 
due in a measure to the fact that it 
seems too easy a matter for one to get 
into the brokerage business, and often- 
times the necessary equipment seems to 
be merely a second-hand typewriter, a 
chair and possibly a desk—making it 
hard for the legitimate broker who does 
intend rendering fair service. 

O. C. Hotranp. 


New York Associated 
Dailies Meet 


At the midsummer conference of the 
Associated Dailies of New York State, 
held at Batavia, N. Y., on July 9 and 
10, E. M. Waterbury, of the Oswego 
Palladium-Times, president of the asso- 
ciation, was appointed chairman of a 
committee to study a plan to employ a 
full-time secretary. This committee will 
report on the plan to the association at 
its annual meeting to be held at Al- 
bany in February. The services of this 
secretary, it is planned, will be at the 
disposal of advertising agencies and 
other space buyers. 

About 100 publishers and guests were 
registered for the conference. 





Macy’s Advertising Policy and 
How It Is Determined 


Four Divisions: Daily Departmental, Institutional Departmental, Style, 
and General Institutional, Constitute a Balanced Advertising Plan 


By Edwin R. Dibrell 


Executive. Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


and strengthens its reputation. It 


\ ANY of our merchants have 
1 insurance for the future. It 


arrived, or are arriving, at the is 


conclusion that “sale” advertising 
is extremely limited in usefulness. 


It has been very 
much overdone. 
Its effectiveness 
has decreased in 
direct proportion 
to the growing 
public interest in 
style, color and 
design. 

Price appeal is 
no longer all 
powerful. It must 
be supplemented by 
the style appeal. 
And it must be 
preceded by a cus- 
tomer confidence in 
the truthfulness 
and dependability 
of the store. 

In other words, 
the merchant must 
first establish a 
reputation in the 
community. He 
must sell ideas 
and conceptions 
about his . business, 
as well as specific 
articles of mer- 
chandise. After all, 
only a small por- 
tion of his’ total 
sales, possibly 10 
per cent, can 
traced directly to 
advertised items. 
The bulk of his 
daily business must 
come from shop- 


pers who visit the store regularly 
because they find it a desirable 
and dependable place to fill their 


needs. 


Institutional advertising is, the 
salesman of this good-will and 
prestige for a store. 








“Thousands of pages of 
retail advertising published 
last year were so crowded 
and so unattractive typo- 
graphically that no one 
wanted to or could read 


them.” 

This statement by Mr. 
Dibrell introduced an ad- 
dress which he made before 
the Associated Retail Ad- 
vertisers meeting at Detroit, 
last week, and which the 
accompanying article repro- 
duces in part. This criti- 
cism may be, as he said, of 
“appalling” significance to 
retail advertisers. It has 
long been so to newspaper 
publishers and national ad- 
vertisers who have sought to 
improve the attractiveness 
and content of retail copy 
for the benefit of everyone 
interested in newspaper ad- 
vertising, including news- 
paper readers. 

Style, Mr. Dibrell points 
out,. has superseded “sales” 
splurges, with the result that 
there is a marked trend to- 
ward more artistic and bet- 
ter-looking retail copy, some 
of which, in his opinion, 
stands on an equal footing 
with the best examples of 
our national advertising. 








sells merchandise for next year as 
well as for next day. 


The old era of 
series of flashing 
sales is gone. These 
sales never built 
up a permanent 
clientele for a de- 
partment. On the 
contrary, they un- 
dermined it. When 
the fireworks stop- 
ped, business dis- 
appeared. Building 
up a clientele for 
a department, or 
for the store as a 
whole, by empha- 
sizing its depend- 
ability, style au- 
thenticity, and 
completeness of 
stocks, as well as 
its low prices, is 
building on a 
broad, solid foun- 
dation for the 
future. 

The higher stand- 
ards of taste of 


. the American cus- 


tomer, as reflected 
in ‘added interest 
and demand for 
better grade mer- 
chandise, has also 
affected the type 
of advertising pres- 
entation. When 
you are talking 
about fine things 
to persons of dis- 


crimination, your message must be 
in keeping. That is one reason 
why some of the retail advertising 


in this country has undergone such 


It develops 
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far-reaching improvement in every 
respect: layout, art work, typog- 
raphy and copy. A more liberal 
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use of white space, concentration 
on highlights to convey impres- 
sions, rather than words and 
words—in short, a more artistic 
and better looking advertisement is 
the result. Some of it stands to- 
day on equal footing with the best 
examples of our national adver- 
tising. 

I think it may be of value at 
this point to describe briefly one 
method of arriving at an ad- 
vertising policy. We have cer- 
tain organization policies, certain 
problems and certain objectives, as 
every store has. We have tried to 
adjust our advertising to them by 
setting up four separate and dis- 
tinct sections in our appropriation. 
In this way we attempt to secure 
a proper division of our appeal. 
We cater to all the clientele instead 
of to parts of it, giving them, we 
hope, a balanced advertising diet. 

The first of our four advertising 
divisions consists of daily depart- 
mental advertising. This is ar- 
ranged to give definite information 
about specific merchandise for 
guidance of the shopper. 

Second is departmental institu- 
tional advertising. This attempts 
to familiarize the public with a 
complete department rather than 
with individual items of merchan- 
dise. It seeks to foster the “buy- 
ing habit” for a department, so 
that the public will automatically 
think of that department when in 
need of certain commodities car- 
ried in it. The copy tells the 
story of the department, and its 
variety of stock from the stand- 
point of style, price, assortment, 


etc. 

The third division of Macy’s ad- 
vertising concerns itself with style. 
It seeks to convey the message of 


the smart and the new. In con- 
nection with this, the services of 
stylists operating directly from the 
advertising office are employed. 
They keep in touch with Paris and 
the domestic markets and offer con- 
stant suggestions for style exploita- 
tion. Merchandise is featured in 
this division regardless of the de- 
partments from which it comes. 
The fourth, and probably the 
most interesting division of our 
advertising because of its long 
range effect, is that devoted to 
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general institutional purposes, 
Here, in a variety of ways, we 
seek to further the prestige, style 
authority, good taste and economy 
of Macy’s merchandising efforts, 
Wherever an event or situation 
arises which may be utilized to 
enhance the reputation of the store, 
an institutional advertisement is de- 
voted to it. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the 
scope of this type of advertising 
by referring to several examples in 
our recent experience. Last May 
we held an International Exposi- 
tion of Art in Industry, to crystal- 
lize current interest in modern de- 
sign by presenting the outstanding 
contributions of six nations in this 
field. The co-operation of promi- 
nent artists, designers and officials 
of societies and museums in 
Europe and America was secured. 
Five thousand exhibits, contributed 
by 300 exhibitors, were displayed 
in a spectacular modern setting 
which added to the dramatic effect 
of the exposition. Our interest 
was threefold: 

1. To sell the idea that the store is 
keenly interested in style and design 
(as well as its traditional price policy). 

2. To contribute toward the movement 
for better design in industry. 

3. To develop improved standards of 
taste in merchandise among the public, 
in the industry, and within the store or- 
ganization itself. 

The exposition attracted consider- 
able public attention. It undoubt- 
edly spurred public interest in 
modern design, particularly _ its 
interpretation in actual merchandise 
to meet every-day needs. The asso- 
ciation of the store’s name with 
the prominent museums, art or- 
ganizations and famous designers 
was worth while, aside from the 
contribution, in its own right, 
made toward the advancement of 
design in industry. 

At another time, the fact was 
brought to our attention that the 
store had in the last year cleared 

000,000 transactions, a figure 
greater than the total presidential 
vote of the two great political par- 
ties in the last United States elec- 
tion. Accordingly, this comparison 
was utilized in an advertisement to 
emphasize the fact that such a vo!- 
ume of business must indicate a vote 
of confidence from the public in 
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Strength 
and Virility 


characterize Farm Life. From 
the front cover to the last page it 
presents the concentrated, well- 
seasoned essence of what farmers 
want from a national farm paper. 
Its influence with more than a 
million farm families grows out 
of their confidence in the sound- 
ness of its editorial policies and 
faith in the value of its service. 
Such a strong editorial policy is 
a good background for a produc- 
tive advertising campaign to pro- 
mote the sale of your product to 
Farm Life readers. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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the store and its policies, just as 
the presidential vote had done for 
the candidates and their platforms. 
Let us now consider the ques- 
tion of advertising organization. 
We have stressed the necessity of 
planning ahead, of conducting a 
certain amount of research to keep 
posted on conditions. The adver- 
tiser is dealing with two intan- 
gibles, customers and mediums. He 
must have all the information 
about them that it is possible to 
acquire, to gauge future action on 
the basis of past performance. He 
must be in a position to check up 
on plans, discarding those no longer 
practical, and finding better ones to 
take their place. The ‘essential 
thing is that he must keep posted. 
The problem of personnel is an- 
other important one. With a grad- 
ing up of taste, of merchandise, of 
merchandise presentation, it is also 
extremely desirable to grade up the 
personnel of the advertising office. 
To do this it is necessary to come 
out and compete with the advertis- 
ing agencies for the best talent in 
the market. Many of the depart- 
ment stores have found that their 
good people are attracted to the 
advertising agencies by larger sal- 
aries. In fact, some of them have 
been serving as first-rate training 
schools for agency copy writers, 
losing the benefit of their ripened 
experience by inability to retain 
them. The remedy is obvious. 
What does the immediate future 
hold in store for retail advertis- 
ing? One thing seems fairly cer- 
tain: The papers cannot continue 
to grow larger indefinitely. There 
must be a limit to their size. Will 
they attempt to check it by raising 
their rates progressively? Or will 
the store itself solve the question 
by finding a more productive use of 
advertising with the same space? 
The solution seems to lie in-a 
more thorough planning and mer- 
chandising of advertising than has 
been done in the past. By this I 
mean the more careful selection of 
merchandise to be presented, and 
the manner in which this presen- 
tation shall take place. It is a 
knowledge that comes only from 
a thorough study of departments 
in the store, what they are selling, 
what_their problems are. 
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The successful advertising -man 
will have to be more than an ad- 
vertising man. He will have to 
combine many of the functions of 
merchandise man as well. He will 
have to organize his activities so 
as to be free. to go through de- 
partments, examine stocks, inter- 
view buyers and be a real factor 
in sales planning. Above all, he 
will have to recognize that his re- 
sponsibility does not end with the 
production of beautiful advertis- 
ing. His advertisements must sell, 
as well as be pleasing. 

Mechanical aids and inventions 
may come to aid the advertising 
man in his task of presentation. 
Who knows where the develop- 
ment of radio may lead? Already 
there is promise that television 
may become commercially feasible 
for the home. It has tremendous 
potential advertising possibilities. 
Imagine the person in his home 
pressing a button, or turning a 
dial, so that he may see a complete 
array of the store’s newest and 
latest merchandise unfold before 
him, arranged in suitable settings, 
and described simultaneously by 
the voice of an effective salesman. 
Such a development will of course 
revolutionize our sales methods. 

We must not, with all our talk 
about advertising, forget one basic 
fact. Presentation is an aid in 
promoting sales. But the founda- 
tion is the right merchandise. 
Does the store carry complete as- 
sortments of attractive merchan- 
dise, in line with current demand? 
That is one factor in which the 
advertising man can contribute a 
detached, and important, point of 
view. He must keep track of it 
in his task of selling entire de- 
partments as units, and the store 
as a whole. It will guide him in 
his planning, from the use of 
concentrated broadsides to the or- 
ganization of complementary aids 
like window display, exhibitions, 
lectures, and sales training. 

The main consideration, how- 
ever, is that he does not lose sight 
of the fact that his responsibility 
goes over and beyond the sales- 
manship of _ specific advertised 
items of merchandise!’ He must 
sell, and keep sold, the reputation 
of the store in the community. 
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Food Advertisers-- 


ERE is evidence of the 

power of one newspaper 
as a food advertising medium 
which we do not believe can 
be equaled anywhere in the 
country. 


For the first five months of 
1928 The Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald published 211,157 
lines of Local Chain Grocery 
Store advertising. In the same 
period the other FIVE Los 
Angeles papers COMBINED 
published 189,149 lines. 


There are six ot these Chain 
Organizations in Los Angeles. 
The Evening Herald is the only 
newspaper carrying the advertis- 


ing of all of them. These mer-” 


chants know this market. Their 
advertising must produce—and 
promptly. —- 


Without exception they de- 
pend upon the 


LOS7ANGELES 


Represented in 


910 Hearst Bidg. 610 


EVENING HERALD 


a Chicage Sean Francisce 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. YeDERER, A. 3. 
342 Madison Ave. 


NORRtC rd 
Hearst Bid 
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PENTON 
PUBLICATIONS 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 
THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 
DaILy METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 
ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 
Power BOATING 
Established 1905 
MARINE REVIEW 


Established 1878 








Intimate views of new 
production processes in 
building Model A as pub- 
lished in Iron Trade Re- 
view. 
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Wofluthority in Its Industry )+ 


The Inside Story of Model A 


HE whistle blew. Rows of machines fell silent. 
Another department of the great plant had shut 
down. Another group of several thousand men 
were told their work was finished. One day 
the world-famous assembly line itself was brought to a 
standstill. Production had ceased on the Model T Ford car. 

Followed months of speculation and rumor... Finally 
the first Model A Ford cars were shipped out and ex- 
hibited. Thousands of the curiosity-fed public flocked 
into the display rooms. 

But American business was not satisfied to know 
merely the color of the body, the wheel base and ac- 
cessory equipment, or even the engineering details of the 
new car. 

Business demanded the facts regarding Ford’s new 
methods of production. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW answered the challenge—first and 
completely. Arrangements quickly were made. A corps 
of editors and technical experts was sent to the Ford 
plant in order to bring to readers of IRON TRADE RE- 
view the full and complete account of this great manu- 
facturing revolution. 

In its series of articles commencing March 22 is the 
whole tremendous story. Details of the new methods 
developed are fully deseribed.and illustrated. The results 
of millions of dollars in experimental work are completely 
set forth for the benefit of American industry. Thus 
again IRON TRADE REVIEW demonstrated its enterprise 
and leadership, justifying its position as the authority 
of industry, national and international. 





REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 
enton Building Cleveland, Ohio 
The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


©, Audit Bureawof Circulations, Associated Business Papers, Inc., National Publishers Association 
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Did You Get Your Copy Of 
The Michigan Market? 


id 
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This new book gives complete 1928 
information regarding one of 
America’s greatest potential 
markets. 


 Luwio~ au. 4 


If you haven’t received a copy write 
any Booth Newspaper immediately. 


Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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Newspaper Executives Discuss 
Position Charges 


Meeting at Detroit, International Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Elects Leslie M. Barton President 


IS a position charge on definite 
pages and an extra charge for 
spec ial position on a certain page 
a desirable policy? 

When advertisers do not pay 
for position, is it desir- 
able to run certain firms 
always on the same pages? 

These two questions, 
among about forty topics 
submitted for open dis- 
cussion at the annual con- 
vention of the Interna- 
tional Association of 
Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, brought 
forth opinions of inform- 
ative value to national 
advertisers. The subjects 
were suggested by Frank 
T. Carroll, assistant busi- 
ness manager of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 

In the discussion which 
followed, Harvey R. Young, of 
the Columbus Dispatch, and presi- 
dent of the association, asked for 
the views of Louis Wiley, of the 
New York Times, who said: 

“We think if an advertiser wants 
a special service superior to that 
of some competitor or contem- 
porary, he should be willing to 
pay for it. There is no reason 
why one advertiser should get an 
advantage over another advertiser 
at the same rate. Equal treatment 
to all indicates that a man who 
wishes a special service, special 
page, special position, should be 
willing to pay for it.” 

The next speaker, William Has- 
kell, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, stated that a newspaper 
is for its readers so that when an 
advertiser gives a “must” or de- 
mand request order for a definite 
position that interferes with the 
proper make-up of the paper, then 
it is the practice of his paper to 
make a penalty charge and not a 
premium. In other instances whepe 
the make-up of the paper is not 
interfered with, an effort is made 
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LESLIE M. BARTON 
NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


to give the desired position without 
extra charge. Mr. Wiley explained 
that his paper did not regard its 
premium rates as a penalty to 
advertisers, that they should get 
benefits for the money 
they spend and that it 
was believed they did get 
a benefit from a special 
position. 

An interesting sidelight 
into one of the effects of 
position contracts was 
brought to the attention 
of the meeting by Thomas 
Rees, of the Springfield 
Illinois State Register. 
He pointed out that some 
advertisers request spe- 
cial. position with the 
idea that, in the hurried 


make-up of a daily paper, 
copy will be placed else- 


where. “When you enter 
into a contract providing special 
position at the run of paper rate, 
you practically agree to give more 
or less of your advertising at a 
cut rate,” Mr. Rees said, “because 
in the course of time you are cer- 
tain to have misplaced advertise- 
ments.” 

When advertisers do not pay for 
position, is it desirable to run cer- 
tain firms always on the same 
pages?—the second phase of the 
discussion—brought forth this com- 
ment from G. W. Roche, Spokane 
Daily Chronicle: “We feel that 
when an advertiser desires some- 
thing from a newspaper, he should 
give the newspaper something in 
return.” So, in regard to page 
advertisements, early copy gets the 
first page, the next copy to come 
in gets the second position, and so 
forth through the paper. In that 
way, the paper is enabled to get 
early copy which, he explained, is 
a great advantage. 

In a discussion on rates for co- 
operative adyertisefs versus non- 
co-operative advertisers, considera- 
tion was given to the-practices of 
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those national advertisers who 
place less-than-page copy on the 
proviso that dealers take small- 
space advertisements to fill out a 
page. Some manufacturers, it was 
stated, are now trying to make 
the local sales departments of 
papers work overtime to advertise 
their product and get large space 
for very little money. 

A proposition that came to the 
attention of J. K. Groom, of the 
Northern Illinois Group, was hu- 
morously described in connection 
with the topic, “Should News- 
papers Secure Testimonials for 
Manufacturers?” He told how 
samples of a product for use on 
the feet had been received together 
with a request that these be given 
to two policemen, two preachers 
and two store girls. Printed letters 
were enclosed which the trial users 
were to sign as testimonials. A 
paragraph protected the advertiser 
and his agent against any damage 
suit these so-called testimonializers 
might bring but it did not protect 
the newspaper. 

The effect of the competition of 
radio broadcast advertising is 
something to which publishers 
should give serious thought, in 
the opinion of A. Schaefer, Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette. He told 
how a local station in his com- 
munity is receiving in excess of 
$100,000 yearly from national and 
local advertisers, a circumstance 
which, if duplicated in other cities, 
he declared, will have alarming 
consequences on the business of 
publishers. For that reason, Mr. 
Schaefer condemned editorial agi- 
tation for local broadcasting sta- 
tions under the misguided inten- 
tion of promoting civic pride. 

Frank E. Tripp, general manager 
of the Gannett Newspapers, ex- 
pressed himself in agreement with 
the views of Mr. Schaefer, de- 
claring that publishers lacked wis- 
dom and foresight in the han- 
dling of this situation. In his 
opinion it is not so much an ad- 
vertising problem as it is a news 
problem. “There isn’t any reason 
for any newspaper,” he said, “pub- 
lishing in anything but the highest- 
paid space any radio program be- 
cause it is not only advertising 
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but competing business to the in- 
stitution in which you are engaged, 
The situation in automobile adver- 
tising was brought on by that very 
process and what are we trying 
to do? We are trying to get out 
of the 50-50 and 30-70 basis and vet 
it into honest-to-goodness rates.” 

Changes and activities within the 
rubber industry have resulted in 
the putting of a tremendous 
amount of news value in automo- 
bile tire advertising, the newspaper 
executives were informed by Wil- 
liam O'Neil, president of The 
General Tire & Rubber Company. 
The tire manufacturer needs the 
daily newspapers to tell today’s 
story of his merchandise with con- 
vincing words and pictures; he 
wants his tire news advertising in 
the newspaper next to the rest of 
the important news, said Mr, 
O’Neil. 

A large reproduction of the em- 
blem recently adopted by the asso- 
ciation was on display during the 
convention. It is in the design of 
a keystone and is the creation of 
George M. Burbach, advertising 
manager of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. It carries the slogan, 
“Newspaper Advertising Is Na- 
tional Advertising,” originated by 
Earl H. Maloney, advertising man- 
ager of the Peoria, Ill., Journal- 
Transcript. 

The annual trophy awarded by 
A. L. Shuman, of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and Record-Tele- 
gram for the best plan submitted 
to the association for increasing 
lineage, was presented to the De- 
catur, Ill, Herald. Mr. Shuman 
announced that next year, in ad- 
dition to the trophy, he would 
donate $100 to go to the man 
responsible for creating the prize- 
winning campaign. 

Leslie M. Barton, advertising 
manager of the Chicago Daily 
News, was elected president of the 
association, to succeed Mr. Young. 
Don Bridge, advertising manager 
of the Indianapolis News, who 
has been secretary-treasurer for 
the last five years, was elected 
vice-president. Irving R. Bunt- 
man, advertising director of the 
Milwaukee Herold, is the new 
secretary-treasurer. 
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—and common sense. 


Hanff-Metzger 


Advertising 


- Organized 1913 
Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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A Retailer Capitalizes on His 
Community’s Prestige 


John David, New York Merchant, 


Uses Large Newspaper Space to 


Identify Himself with Metropolitan Style Leadership 


HEN a merchant seeks, in 

his local advertising, to make 

his community proud of itself, he 
is trying to do something which 
is of considerable interest to other 
merchants and to manufacturers 
who sell their products through 
such merchants. John David, who 
operates eleven 
men’s furnish- 
ing stores in 
New York and 
Brooklyn, is 
now conducting 
an advertising 
campaign of this 
kind. A series 
of advertise- 
ments, nearly 
full page in size, 
began in May, 
to appear in 
New York and 
Brooklyn news- 
papers on a one- 
a-week and a 
two-a-week 
schedule. The 
campaign is 
planned to run 
a year. It aims 
to make New 
York proud of 
itself as a style 
leader in men’s 
wear among 
American cities 
and to associate 
the John David 
store with the 
style leadership New York holds. 
The way in which this is being 
accomplished will interest other ad- 
vertisers who desire to capitalize 
community prestige in their adver- 
tising. It is not meant by this 
that every small town is a New 
York, nor every merchant a John 
David. However, every city has 
some feature of which it is proud 
and opportunities exist for pro- 
gressive merchants to identify 
themselves , with their towns to 
mutual advantage. Often it is pos- 
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JOHN DAVID ce 


The True And 
Typical New Yorker 


The appearance of the Well-Dressed New Yorker 
edmired end cmuineed all over tha covey Mw 
word in fashion ix tnw. The Jobs David Shops serve 
em eich complete underveanding of he sdens, wuth 
comeannt study of hut tastes, with alert anocipetio 
of what he wants sexi RD \Jndertying the make- 


up of the true and cyprcal New Yorker = well 1} 
J of 


bred conservymam He doese't like fade 
or eccemenetim We accurately read 
Dos mind pam a we faschily 
reflect ha feshscon 


LARGE SPACE IS BEING USED IN NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN NEWSPAPERS 


sible for manufacturers to sugzvest 
these things to their dealers. Hence, 
a brief description of the John 
David campaign is apropos. 

The copy story behind the cam- 
paign is built upon a three-legged 
argument. One leg of this argu- 
ment is the rapid growth of the 
John David or- 
ganization dur- 
ing recent years 
and the opening 
of new stores 
and enlarge- 
ment of present 
stores. An- 
other is the po- 
sition the com- 
pany occupies in 
the New York 
retail field. This 
position is one 
of middle 
ground . as _be- 
tween retailers 
high and 
popular-priced 
merchandise. 
The third leg is 
New /York’s 
reputation as the 
style leader of 
the country. 

One of the 
first advertise- 
ments in the 
series is entitled, 
“Correct New 
York Fashion 
Is the Reason 
for the Rapid Growth of the John 
David Shops.” A second adver- 
tisement is entitled, “The Seal of 
New York Taste Is on Everything 
John David Presents.” The copy 
suggests that John David stores 
enjoy the patronage of discrimi- 
nating New Yorkers. 

Other advertisements in the 
series are entitled, “John David 
Serves the True and Typical New 
Yorker” and “We Clothe the 
Sportsman in Accord with New 
York Ideas.” 
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Increasing The 


Per 1000 Response 


We are spending $1500 a month in The Telegram-Gazette, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, to make the readers of that paper 
read your advertisements oftener and more thoroughly. 


We are convinced that if your advertising makes people 
want more of your product, our advertising will make them 
read your advertising more, and more thoroughly. That 
will make your advertising in our newspapers more valuable. 


Since January, 1927, we have been regularly publishing 
this campaign to increase reader interest in advertising. 
The copy and illustrations are prepared by The W. G. 
Bryan Organization of New York City and equal in charac- 
ter and interest the best advertising copy from the best 
agencies. 


Before this campaign was started The Telegram-Gazette 
equaled, as a valuable advertising medium, any newspaper 
in a community of the same population and exceeded most. 


The results from this campaign to date have definitely 
proven that readers can be persuaded to be more deeply 
interested in and responsive to the advertising which ap- 
pears in newspapers. 


So we shall continue the campaign because it makes your 
advertising more valuable to you. 


Our survey showed that, before starting this campaign, 
The Telegram-Gazette already reached 93.5% of the news- 
paper buyers of Worcester and 73.8% in the suburban 
territory. That left only 6.5% of the present city popula- 
tion plus the population growth in which to increase city 
circulation. So this campaign to increase reader interest 
in advertising and response per thousand readers joins with 
the increase in circulation to increase advertising results. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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The Magic Empire 
The Magic Empire (The Tulsa Market) constitutes an 


area within a 70 mile radius from Tulsa, and contain 
40% of the state’s total population; produces 60% of 
the individual income tax returns and 47% of the 
state’s automobile registration. 


73% of the paved concrete highways of the state radi- 
ate from Tulsa, forming a network of paved highways 
through the Magic Empire in every direction, making 
all points in this radius easily accessible to Tulsa, the 
hub and prime market center. During the year of 192/, 
Tulsa’s retail business amounted to 110 MILLION 
DOLLARS. 


Most Advertising 


TULSA 2X WORLD 


The newspaper that made The Mg 
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aid Advertising 
per in Oklahoma 


The Tulsa World 


The Tulsa World is responsible for the development 
of the Magic Empire Market Unit and is the only 
newspaper that gives a thorough coverage of this mar- 
ket. The World utilizes every method of transporta- 
tion facility to serve the Magic Empire with a Live, 
Late, and Up-To-Date newspaper. The delivery system 
of the World in the Magic Empire has no comparison 
and Tulsa World advertisers are cashing in on in- 
creased sales from this market. 


Only One Newspaper—The Tulsa World with a circulation of 
69,005 Daily and 70,742 Sunday is the only newspaper you 
need to place your message before the families of the Rich 
Magic Empire—In fact, no other newspaper even claims to 
cover the Magic Empire as does the Tulsa World, day after day. 


Best Results 


pire Oklahoma’s Greatest market unit. 

















Making Picture Patterns of the 


Commonplace 


Really Remarkable and Artistic Effects Secured by the Camera When 
Inartistic Materials Are Scientifically Composed and Lighted 


By a Commercial Photographer 


HERE had been a pick-up 
delicatessen lunch at the studio 
and one member of the party, a 
highly artistic professional photog- 
rapher of my acquaintance, began 
to lay out a strange pattern 
on a square of gray card- 
board which had been 
placed on one of the tables. 
It was a _ conglomerate 
mixture of presumably in- 
artistic ingredients which 
went into the odd piece of 
designing he engaged in and 
there were skeptical com- 
ments as to the outcome 
of the arrangement. 
This artist was painting 
a picture in such incon- 


gruous remnants as slices 


of apple, white and brown 
bread, sausage, some stuffed 
olives, tiny pieces of lettuce 
and parsley. There was a 
quartered Bermuda onion, 
and a green pepper and 
four saucers. 

The studio camera was 
placed in such a. position 
that it could be pointed 
downward on this unique 
arrangement, and at a 
slight angle. The lighting 
was by no means acci- 
dental, by the way. A day 
later, the negative was de- 
veloped and a really beau- 
tiful picture exhibited to 
an admiring group. The 
pattern of light and shade, of cun- 
ningly positioned fragments, of 
repeated units and adjustments of 
perspective, all united to arrive at 
something which had been in the 
artist’s imagination at the very 
beginning. 

It is little short of miraculous 
today to find to what an extent 
the commercial photographer has 
been able to find illustrative beauty 
in elements usually looked upon as 
ugly, drab, commonplace and not 
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adapted to graceful picture pres 
entation. To an appreciable de 
gree, the manner in which the 
subjects are lighted and composed 
determines the ultimate artistic 4 
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CLEVER LIGHTING AND ARRANGEMENT GIVE THIS 
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CHARM 


merit of the completed print. The 
list of articles just mentioned as 
going into one negative were com- 
monplace to start with and re- 
mained so, inherently, to the end. 
It was their scientific juxtaposi- 
tion, their layout, the relation of 
one unit to another, the shadows 
thrown, under proper lighting con- 
ditions, that brought the beautiful 
picture. Patterning is a very great 
and important art in itself. Where 
an object might be ugly, as an in- 
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dividual thing, it can very easily 
be transformed into an attractive 
design when repeated and made 
into a pattern. 

Advertisers in many lines have 
profited by the discoveries of the 
photographer’s studio. In the in- 
dustrial field, homely devices and 
inartistic me- 
chanical themes 
have been made 
into illustra- 
tions at once 
daringly origi- 
nal for adver- 
tising cam- 
paigns, and 
equally pleasing 
to the eye of 
an artist. Where 
once the adver- 
tising sections 
of industrial 
publications 
were homely to 
a degree, they 
are, today, very 
apt to take on 
considerable ar- 
tistic charm. 

I have seen 
pages made up 
of views of nuts 
and bolts and 
screws, sO im- 
aginatively 
composed that 
they were worthy of a place 
in an art journal, and remarkable 
studies in light and shade and 
patterning. Nor is the commercial 
identity of the manufactured 
article sacrificed in the least. 

A campaign for ordinary steel 
nails of various sizes was illus- 
trated by an art photographer with 
vision, and recently won an im- 
portant prize in a Western camera 
contest, with 700 subjects compet- 
ing for prizes. In one of these 
pages, a shimmering yard of white 
silk was first rippled out on a 
studio stand. Then three sizes of 
large nails were pattern-placed 
upon it, but with an eye to bal- 
anced design, of course. It re- 
quired the better part of a day to 
arrange the layout, prior to any 
camera work. In order to arrive 
at certain results, one side of every 
nail was gone over with luminous 
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HOW A FEW BURKE GOLF BALLS HAVE 
BEEN SO ARRANGED AS TO PRODUCE AN 
ADVERTISING 
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silver watercolor paint. This, in 
the negative, intensified a certain 
highlight effect which was de- 
sired. 

By placing batteries of excep- 
tionally strong lights in a certain 
manner, long, attenuated shadows 
were cast by each nail across the 
surface of the 
white silk. 
These shadows 
played a highly 
important part 
in the ultimate 
beauty of the 
pattern. 

Catalogs in 
which mechani- 
cal parts must 
be featured gain 
much by the 
new system of 
pattern pho- 
tography, where 
the duplication 
of a single ob- 
ject becomes 
strangely at- 
tractive under 
the skilled 
direction of an 
artistic photog- 
rapher. 

An artist 
placed twenty 
spark plugs on 
a mottled sur- 
face sheet of wallpaper, forming 
them into sweeping spiral shapes, 
and the light, in this instance, was 
turned on at the left only. This 
negative was quite artistic enough 
to form the basic design for a 
fabric. 

An industrial paper series was 
illustrated not long ago in a really 
beautiful spirit by weaving a 
pattern of metal parts against a 
background of tapestry brick, and 
the camera pointed downward on 
the layout from the second story 
of the plant, a vivid sun playing 
upon the staged pattern. 

It should be emphasized that in 
the majority of instances it is the 
duplication of a unit that supplies 
this rather mysterious visual in- 
terest and artistic illustrative ef- 
fect. The single object might not 
be appealing at all. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
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The alt) Bulletin 
i } 3 of Marketing Facts fer Agents & Advertisers 


Dr. Godfrey defines the 
“BUYERS’ MARKET” 
for National Advertisers 


“A Buyers’ Mar- 
ket 
which new wants 
must be created 
because old wants 


is one in 


have been over 
supplied!” 
—says Dr. Godfrey 


N a remarkable address to 

the I. A. A. at Detroit, Dr. 
Hollis Godfrey, President of 
the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation impinges upon the 
advertising world with an en- 
tirely new conception of the 
function of advertising in a 
buyers’ market. 

Upon the basis of an ex- 
haustive scientific inquiry con- 


ducted by the Foundation for 
the purpose of determining 
the nature and causes of the 
growth of wealth, Dr. God- 
frey has definitely established 
a sequential relationship be- 
tween what he has termed 
“Factual Wealth” (i.e., know!- 
edge) and “Material Wealth” 
(i.e., goods and services in 
use). 
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(his relationship and its in- 
terpretation, now commonly 
referred to as the Godfrey 
Principle of the Growth of 
Wealth, at first received atten- 
tion in scientific circles only. 
But its implications as to the 
function of advertising and 
the business press in selling 
the existing buyers’ market 
were sO amazingly significant 
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that leaders in both fields be- 
came interested. Inspired by 
this interest and for the com- 
mon benefit of the advertising 
world on the one hand and of 
the Business Press on the 
other, the A.B.P. has under- 
taken the promulgation of the 
Godfrey Principle as a service 
of utmost and timely impor- 
tance. 


Effective Aid from the Business 


Press 


T also becomes obvious that the 

common concept as to function 
of the Business Press in the de- 
velopment of industrial markets 
and the service of individual enter- 
prise must also be revised in the 
light of The Godfrey Principle. 

The A.B.P., therefore, through 
this series of “bulletins” and 
through other means proposes to 
point out the application of The 
Godfrey Principle to the problems 
of advertisers, agents, and business 


paper publishers—with a view to 
encouraging a study of the more 
detailed literature dealing with this 
new marketing factor which it has 
prepared and assembled for free 
distribution. 

Reprints of Mr. Godfrey’s re- 
markable speech at Detroit are now 
available at A.B.P. headquarters— 
also copies of Dr. Godfrey's 
monograph, “The Growth of 
Wealth.” Both will be sent on 
request to advertisers and agents. 


The “Job Ahead” for Advertising 


(CARESU study of the God- 
frey Principle in relation to 
National Advertising and Modern 
Merchandising indicates the need 
of an entire reversal of the current 
professional attitude toward these 
twin factors in Market Develop- 
ment—BOTH AS TO TECHNIC 
AND POLICY. 

It is evident that Dr. Godfrey’s 


work has uncovered a third factor 
in market development which 
promises to play a vital part in 
developing sales and establishing 
new outlets for the products of in- 
dustries. 


“Every A.B.P. Paper is 
an A.B.C. Paper and a 
LEADER in its Field!” 
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dustrial series I have observed in 
several years featured in each in- 
stance as the chief pictorial sub- 
ject a mere, cold, unmanageable 
steel casting. Under any and all 
circumstances, it might well be 
looked upon as the very last thing 
to make into a beauti- 
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silver paper. It was one of the 
most appealing, dignified and im- 
pressive selling documents I have 
ever seen, and vigorously original. 

The look-down point of view 
has made such compositions pos- 
sible and not until recent years 





ful composition. 

This was known as 
the “medallion series,” 
because each illustra- 
tion resembled a raised 
placque. There was 
much of the feeling 
in these illustrations 
of a coin with its 
raised surfaces. And 
the casting gave the 
interesting appearance 
of being modeled in 
clay or plaster, or 
even cut from some 
dark stone. 

A modeler in clay, 
as a matter of fact, 
was partly instru- 
mental in building the 
series. With clay, he 


made up twenty-four 
inch deep raised plac- 
ques, rimmed in some 


instance, ribbed in 
others, and with the 
company name in 
raised letters around 





lo the yellow package Everywhere 


LUDEN'S 5‘ 








the outer edges. One 
was circular, another 
in the shape of a 
shield, still another an 
octagon. Now the castings were 
placed in the center of the medal- 
lions, and held in place with hooks 
and putty, hardened. 

The next step was to suspend 
these placques before the camera 
and photograph them under the 
correct and scientific lighting con- 
ditions. Very little retouching was 
necessary to produce the effect of 
a series of beautiful, modeled or 
sculptured placques. Detail was 
simplified, but a sufficient amount 
of it was retained to satisfy even 
the most exacting manufacturer. 

The series in question was so 
altogether fine and artistic that 
it became, later, the illustrative 
feature of a handsome catalog. 
These medallions were printed in 
a very deep brown on sheets of 


HOWEVER SIMPLE A PRODUCT MAY BE IT CAN BE TRANS- 
FORMED IN DUPLICATE INTO MARVELOUS DESIGNS 


seemed to 


have photographers 
effects 


realize the remarkable 
which could be secured. 

A Morris & Company magazine 
page undertook to visualize the 
wide extent of national distribu- 
tion, quick cross-country service 
and refrigerator car planning 
which mean fresh meats to every 
nook and corner of the United 
States. This illustration-story was 
a look-down photographic ar- 
rangement, done in an exceedingly 
novel manner. 

A very large railroad map of 
the terfitory was placed on a fiat 
surface and pinned down. From a 
toy store, dozens of miniature toy 
freight cars were procured. Inci- 
dentally, they now make these lit- 
tle cars perfect as to the finest 
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detail. Now the cars were actu- 
ally placed on the map, at strate- 
gic points, designated by the com- 
pany officials, and along the routes 
taken by the black designating 
railway lines. 

With the camera placed at a 
slight angle, and above, it was 
possible to make an exceptionally 
interesting composition. Each lit- 
tle freight car cast its shadow, in- 
creasing the effect of realism. 

In so many instances, incredibly 
novel results are obtained by the 
use of miniature props, in the 
manner suggested above. With 
nothing to compare the large with 
the small, the eye is adroitly de- 
ceived and subjects which would 
otherwise be impossible to secure, 
are easily and quickly caught by 
the alert camera. 

Grained wood serves a useful 
and artistic purpose as a back- 
ground effect on which to pose 
“ugly” objects which are to be 
made into pleasing and even beau- 
tiful illustrations by sheer force 
of composition, lighting and pat- 
terned layout ideas. The graining 
shows up clearly, and in conjunc- 
tion with shadows, is likely to 
produce effective results. 

However simple the individual 
object may be, it can be trans- 
formed, in duplicate, into very 
marvelous artistic designs. In- a 
Luden’s cough drop magazine ad- 
vertisement, the argument was set 
forward that the smoker of cig- 
arettes may go through ten of 
them, nibble a Luden’s and find 
the same flavor and pleasure in 
the eleventh cigarette as he did 
in the first. To illustrate this, 
eleven cigarettes were photo- 
graphed, pattern-style, against a 
gray background. They looked as 
if suspended in the air, with deep 
shadows on the gray, beneath 
them. It was as attractive as some 
complex wallpaper pattern. 


Will Join Rome Wire 
Company 

Harry C. Wilder will resign as di- 
rector of sales of the Northern New 
York Utilities, Inc., Rome, N. Y., effec- 
tive August 1, to join the Rome Wire 
Company, of that city, in charge of 
public utilities sales. 
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Data 
on Registering Trade- 
Marks 


Bennett-Wittrams Company, Inc. 
Hicu Pornt, N. C. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Please inform us the name of the 
government department and _ address 
where we may secure application blanks 
and other data necessary for registering 
a trade-mark. 

A stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
enclosed. Thank you. 

J. L. WriitaMs. 


HE Commissioner of Patents, 

United States Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C., has the fol- 
lowing pamphlets available for 
free distribution: “Registration of 
Trade-Marks” and “General Infor- 
mation about Protection of Trade- 
Marks, Prints and Labels.” 

These two pamphlets contain 
information on the Federal regis- 
tration and protection of trade- 
marks and trade names.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Wishing Us Many Other 
Anniversaries 


Georce Batten Company 
New York, Jury 13, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I congratulate Printers’ INK on its 
fortieth anniversay and hope that it 
will live to celebrate its fiftieth and one 
hundredth and many other anniversa- 
ries as I am sure it will. It is one of 
the publications that come to this office 
that is read every issue, and I really 
would not know what to do without it. 

F. M. Lawrence, 
Secretary. 


A. M. Gottschall Joins 
New Orleans Agency 


Alvin M. Gottschall, for the last 
seven years engaged in advertising and 
marketing research work in New Or- 
leans, has joined Bauerlein, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, as an 
account executive. 


Joins Lynchburg, Va., Agency 


Miss Vivian Ross, formerly instruc- 
tor of advertising in Indiana University, 
has joined Allen-Jennings, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, Lynchburg, Va., as a 
on. of the copy staff. 
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_ COMMON’ INDUSTRIAL MARKETING ANI 





Advertising undergoes 
some self-analysis 
—and hkes it 


Every man engaged in advertising . . . 


Every executive investing in advertising to make his 
business more prosperous . . . 


Every individual questioning the believability or the 
economic importance of advertising 


will render a service to himself and to his business by 
studying the “truth-about-advertising” talks made last 
week at Detroit before the 24th annual convention of the 
International Advertising Association. 


Outstanding discussions of advertising’s responsibili- 
ties, its merits, demerits and opportunities were presented 
by leaders of business, advertising and education, some 
of whom were obliged to respond to encores. 


That organized advertising is capable of doing its own 
policing and that it is fully awake to the need for mini- 
mizing guesswork and accelerating advertising as a sci- 
ence, was apparent to those who attended the convention 
sessions. The convention was no advertising love-feast. 
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NG AND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





to help the advertising profession make more 


No. 30 of a series of advertisements conceived Ty 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. } 


McGraw-Hill congratulates the speakers and 
the committee that planned and carried out the 
convention’s program. 


In the industrial field of advertising, the 
McGraw-Hill organization is endeavoring to 
make it easier to achieve the objectives defined 
at Detroit for general advertising. It was in 
this spirit that Industrial Marketing at Work 
was published last year . . . to give indus- 
trial advertisers and their advertising agents 
a basic method of procedure for finding profit- 
able markets and cultivating them at minimum 


expense. 


A copy of this research may be obtained by 
addressing the nearest McGraw-Hill office. 
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The Latest Announcement of the 
Publishers’ Conference 


The Federal Trade Commission Indicates That It Has Undergone a 
Change of Heart 


N the last six issues, PrinTERS’ 

Ink has published letters re- 
ceived from publishers, advertising 
agencies, and Better Business 
Bureaus commenting on the publish- 
ers’ conference called by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Our pur- 
pose in publishing these letters, as 
well as our purpose in commenting 
editorially on the conference, has 
been to place before the Commis- 
sion evidence that its original ob- 
ject in calling the meeting was 
incorrectly conceived. 

When the Commission held its 
preliminary meeting in New York, 
as described in Printers’ Inxk of 
June 28, it was evident that it 
had undergone a noticeable change 
of heart and that it was no longer 
inclined to adopt so harsh an atti- 
tude toward publishers as had at 
first been in evidence. A recent 
statement of matters pending be- 
fore the Commission indicates a 
still more lenient frame of mind. 

In this statement, the Federal 
Trade Commission says: “The 
Commission on June 4, 1928, 
authorized a trade practice con- 
ference for publishers of periodi- 
cals. The subject suggested for 
discussion is co-operation of peri- 
odicals in formation of rules in- 
tended to eliminate false and 
misleading advertisements.” Com- 
pare that statement with the origi- 
nal announcement of the Commis- 
sion in which it was declared that 
“A trade practice conference with 
publishers of periodicals in the 
United States has been authorized 
bv the Federal Trade Commission 
for consideration of alleged unfair 
methods of competition said to 
exist in the publishing business.” 

The casual reader of the Com- 
mission’s original announcement 
would logically conclude that the 
publishing industry was to be 
brought to trial before the Com- 
mission. The latest announcement 
leaves no doubt that the present 
purpose of the Commission is 
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simply to seek the co-operation and 
assistance of publishers in en- 
deavoring to work out more ef- 
fective methods of: combating the 
fraudulent advertiser. 

Some additional letters from 
our readers are published below. 


Tue Cuamsers Acency, Inc. 
New ORLEANS 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am not in sympathy with the Fed 
eral Trade Commission dabbling into 
advertising. I do not mean to say that 
I am in favor of letting the crooks go 
the limit in misrepresenting and in mak- 
ing gross misstatements. the other 
hand, we do not need any advertising 
censorship. 

For a long while the thinking people 
in civilized countries have fought for 
a free press, a free expression in liter- 
ature and in the fine arts. It is true 
that under the guise of freedom, some 
artists and writers have possibly over- 
stepped the bounds. There comes a 
point at which the State must step in 
and suppress literature and pictures and 
sculpture when such works degenerate 
from art to obscenity. At just what 
point the State shall step in has been 
open to debate. 

At any event, I am against too many 
regulatory measures for advertising. 
believe that, like in everything else, the 
truth will come out on top. a man 
advertises fraudulently, he will sooner 
or later be found out. Insofar as hurt- 
ing advertising, I do not think that it 
is hurt by the crooks that are in the 
business any more than an erroneous 
philosophy Larte the right philosophy 
of the world. In every department of 
life and every department of thought, 
there is error and oftentimes fraud 
and lies. There must be some good 
reason why this is so. Perhaps it is 
allowed so that people will be trained 
to pick out the truth. 

I am positively against the advertis- 
ing of cures for consumption and I be- 
lieve that if I were running a great 
newspaper that I would protect my 
readers to the extent of keeping out 
that kind of advertising. On the other 
hand, I would not try to keep out 
everything that was on the borderland 
of truth, any more than I would keep 
out the Oe of some radical or the 
opinion of a man because his opinion 
was against the established order of 
things. 

Furthermore, I do not like too much 
regulation. I do not believe the Gov- 
ernment should attempt to regulate 
every detail of our daily lives. I there 
fore do not believe that the Government, 
or any body or its bureaus, should at- 
tempt to regulate the expression of 
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publ opinion to too great an extent. 

I believe that the caver lite should 
be allowed to stand or fall on his own 
statement. If he proves himself to be 
a liar, nobody is hurt more than he 
himself. The little boy who cried, 
“wolf, wolf” to fool the people, was 
finally eaten up by the wolves. Fraud- 
lent. advertisers finally meet the same 
fate 

It is true that the fraudulent adver- 
tisers can get away with a great deal 
of money before being found out. But 
after all, the people that lose their 
money to these fraudulent advertisers 
would often lose it to somebody else. 
If they are so unsophisticated as not to 
know what they are going into, they 
would be simple enough to hand over 
their money to some “get-rich-quick 
Wallingford” in their home town. 

I am not making a plea to allow fake 
stock promoters and other shady finan- 
cial advertisers to have free play, but 
I would rather have some money lost 
on fake stocks now and then, than to 
have the channels of expression closed 
so that every time you wanted to say 
anything with any “punch” in it, you 
would have » have a advertisements 
passed on by the Board of National 
Censorship, its subsidiaries. 

LanpDRY. 
President. 


or one of 


Tue Fremont CoMPANY 
ew YorxK 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Although the practice of fraudulent 
advertising is a grave situation which 
will eventually injure the advertising 
and publishing business if it is per- 
mitted to continue unmolested—never- 
theless, I feel that it would be unrea- 
sonable to demand that the publisher 
or perhaps the advertising agency 
shoulder the responsibility for those 
who wilfully ne ay to defraud the pub- 
lic to meet their own gains. 

Why should the publisher, who, un- 
knowingly, is the innocent tool in the 
hands of defrauders shoulder this re- 
sponsibility? Would the law destroy 
an automobile because the driver was 
caught speeding in it? Or, the man- 
ufacturer of the car because he made 
vehicles that people could speed in? 

g Rosert FriepMan, 
President. 


“Nature Macazine” 
WasuIncrTon, | 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We did receive a notification from 
the Federal Trade Commission relative 
to a publishers’ conference designed to 
prevent misleading advertising from get- 


ting into various magazines. Being 

remely careful as to the character 

.dvertising _ matter going into the 
Nature Ma, e we, of course, con- 
curred in the advisability of a confer- 
ence of this character and so notified 
the Federal Trade Commission. We do 
not, however, believe that the publishers 
should shoulder the legal liability for 
any misleading advertising matter that 
might get into the columns of their 
publication, and would not be a party 
to any agreement transferring such 
liability, which should rest on the ad- 
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vertisers. We quite agree with you 
that to saddle the publishing industry 
with this additional responsibility and 
expense would be unjust. Even with 
the most careful supervision of accounts 
it would be extremely difficult to elimi- 
nate every complaint that might arise 
as the result of an advertisement. 

ature Magazine does _ scrutinize 
every bit of copy that goes into its 
advertising columns. It does not ac- 
cept patent medicine advertising, shot 
gun and ammuntion advertising, tobacco 
advertising, etc., and a single com- 
plaint from a reader of Nature Maga- 
zine not promptly and equitably ad- 
justed by the advertiser is adjusted by 
this office and the advertiser forever 
banned from the columns of the pub- 
lication. 

Probably such action as this upon 
the part of other publishers would 
soon eliminate from the magazine field 
all advertisements of a false and mis- 
leading nature. 

H. E, Rapcuirre, 
Business Manager. 


San Bernarpino “Darty Sun” 
“Tue Eveninc TEeLcecram” 
San Bernarpino, Cair. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In our opinion it sounds like one of 
the most impractical ideas which has 
ever been put forth with the object 
in view of terminating fraudulent ad- 


vertising. aPC 
. P. Granam, 
Advertising Manager. 


AND 


Hucues, Wotrr & Company, Inc. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Federal Government already has 
jurisdiction over dishonest advertising, 
in that it can deny to any publication 
the use of the mails to defraud. No 
more effective restraint could well be 
devised. 

To saddle the responsibility for mis- 
leading advertising on publishers would 
not necessarily help matters. A pub- 
lisher, after spending time and money 
to verify copy claims, might honestly 
believe the claims Me inet But the 
Federal Trade Commission, with equal 
honesty, might judge otherwise. en 
what? 

I know from experience that the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Hart Schaffner 

 — and the Victor Talking Machine 

— | all maintain a = high 
om of business ethics. Like mi 
lions of other Sates, I trust all 
of them unquestionin Yet in the 
current issue of The , RS Evening 
Post Victor says of its machines, “You 
are listening to-a popular concert-or- 
chestra—in your own home!’ Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx: “Dixie Weave suits 
give you a shirt-sleeve comfort with 
board walk style.” Now it may be 
denied that any coat whatsoever is as 
comfortable as are bare shirt-sleeves, 
and it may further be denied that when 
one turns on his Orthophonic he is 
listening to an orchestra. Suppose the 
Trade Commission should adopt that 
silly position. Would Curt have to 
pay d ges to b Phooey! 
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A PAPER as Broac 


EEPING step with 
multiple activities 
the textile industry is 
sinecure. Yet that is ; 
what TEXTILE WOR 
is doing 52 weeks of 
year. Its clientele is 
whole industry. It kn 
no sectional demarcatio 
no borderland of either 
or fabric. 











You are thoroughly ¢ 


scious of this as you 
through the pages of TE 
TILE WORLD. In 


same issue, you may 
perhaps... . of an impe 
ing meeting of cotton m 
ufacturing executive 
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count of sheep herding 
airplane in Idaho . . 
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determined by Dr. L. 
Haney, the noted ana 

. a technical article 
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it serves. It is a paper which makes its appeal to both 
types of executives—administrative and operating. 


To advertisers we offer a medium which has the largest net 
paid circulation in its field. We offer a publication sold 
solely on its contents chronicling the activities of all the 
various inter-related units which make up the industry. 


Write for booklet 
“How to Sell to Textile Mills” 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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An ideal testing ground 
for new products, sales or 
advertising methods 


| iy: New Bedford you can 
obtain, for the smallest 
amount ofmoneyand effort, 
a reaction to your advertis- 
ing and merchandising that 
will be typical of the entire 
New England market. New 
Bedford is the buying center 
for 160,000 typical New 
Englanders who consider 
cars, radio and silk stockings 
as necessities, rather than 
luxuries. They draw the 
third largest payroll in New 
England and they include 
the largest percentage of 
home owners of any group 
exceeding 100,000 in this 
section of the country. 


With a per capita wealth 
of over $3,000 these people 
have the money to buy your 
goods. The Standard Mer- 
cury’s dominating circu- 
lation among this group 
makes it possible for you tc 
reach the great majority of 
them through this one news- 
paper combination alone— 
and at the low rate of 10c 
a line flat. More facts and 
figures will be sent you on 
request. Write us or our rep- 
resentatives — the Charles 
H. Eddy Co. of Boston, 
Chicago and New York for 
more complete information 
on sales opportunities in 
New Bedford. 


Members of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
Member of the Associated Press 
Member of A. B. C. 


NEW BEDFORD 


market in Massachusetts 
covered by the 
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But if the Commission permitted those 
statements to pass unchallenged where 
would it draw a definite line? Could 
Ivory Soap say, “On sale everywhere’? 
| know some places where it can’t be 
bought—the office of Printers’ Ink, 
for example. 

No reputable publisher, agency or ad- 
vertiser encourages liars. But liars 
can’t be legislated out of existence. Let 
anyone draw up an anti-lie law and I 
will guarantee to write copy on virtu- 
ally any merchandise—grossly deceptive 
yet conforming to the proposed bill. 
Any writer could. 

So a law won’t stop deceptive adver- 
tising. Are we, then, to be subject to 
the opinions of a Trade Commission? 
On that day American business will 
cease to be part of a republic; it will 
be under the dominion of an oligarchy. 

Probably what Mr. Humphrey really 
has in mind is not to prevent the pub- 
lication of misleading advertisements, 
so much as to prevent people from be- 
ing mislead. Our Government, having 
tried legislation to give people morality, 
may now try it to give them brains. 
Alas, that such efforts cannot be as 
successful as they are sincere! 

No honest man condones grossly de- 
ceptive advertising. No, nor even 
slightly deceptive advertising. It should 
be stopped. But no Federal law will 
stop it. There is one law that will 
eventually reduce it to the lowest pos- 
sible level—the law of business sur- 
vival. That law is operating now, in- 
evitably and continuously, especially 
through the self-interest of the honest, 
truthful majority. One example of its 
functioning is the Better Business Bu- 
reau, a powerful censorial organization 
voluntarily maintained by advertising 
people at their own expense. 

Ep Wotrr, 
Treasurer. 


Tue Darras “News” 
Datias, Tex. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We believe that the idea of holding 


such a conference ought to be dis- 
couraged for two reasons: 

First, the power of the Federal Trade 
Commission conferred by law is in re- 
spect to “unfair competition,” and in 
our opinion this does not extend to 
the advertising field. 

Second, it seems to us strange that 
the Commission or any other body 
should propose to exercise control over 
advertising at this time when news- 
papers and magazines, through the ef- 
forts of the best of these, have made 
the situation freer from objection than 
it ever has been before within our 
knowledge. 

The idea of subjecting publishers to 
responsibility for the publication of ad- 
vertisements that turn out to be mis- 
leading is unthinkable. It would cause 
the intimidation both of publishers and 
of legitimate advertisers. No such re- 
sponsibility should be visited ey pub- 
lishers unless it be shown that they 
have a guilty knowledge of the falsity 
of the advertisements. 

Further, a large share of newspaper 
advertising, perhaps a majority of it, 
is of intrastate business, but if the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission is suffered to 
exercise authority over that subject at 
all, it would practically control all ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, regardless 
of the scope of business. 
W. A. Deatey, 
Vice-President. 


Pasapena “Star-News” 
Pasapena, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I do not feel that publishers should 
shoulder legal responsibility for mis- 
leading advertisements in their publi- 
cations. Heaven knows, they already 
have enough responsibilities to meet. 

Cuas. H. Prisx, 
Editor and Manager. 


Tue Cuicaco “Datry News” 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Here at The Daily News we. have 
a code of ethics or principles of cen- 
sorship that are based upon the fact 
that a newspaper owes a moral if not 
a legal responsibility to its readers in 
keeping its columns clean of mislead- 
ing, fraudulent, offensive, or any other 
type of advertising that may be in the 
least objectionable. 

Our medical and cosmetic censorship 
has cost The Daily News many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising 
that has been rejected either because 

copy is offensive, exaggerates or 
romises something that we do not be- 
ieve is possible, or because the prep: 
aration contains chemicals that would 
be harmful if applied externally or 
taken internally. It is a provision of 
our rate card and contract forms that 
we reserve the right to edit or reject 
any advertising copy. 

Where medical or cosmetic advertis- 
ing is involved, our first practice is to 
ask the manufacturer for his formula. 
When this is not supplied we then buy 
a bottle or package of the preparation 
and submit it to our laboratory for 
analysis. This analysis and the adver- 
tising copy is then submitted to a mem- 
ber of our Board of Physicians for 
his opinion. In many instances the ad- 
vertiser is willing to submit to the 
copy alterations that we make. Other- 
wise the copy is not accepted. This 
practice applies to any kind of prepara- 
tion that might appear in the least ob- 
jectionable. 

Of course our censorship extends into 
the broader fields of merchandising. 
An advertisement may apparently be 
truthful, and yet the selling practices 
of the retailer may be such as to make 
it difficult, if not impossible for i - 
son to buy the advertised merchandise. 

We learn of such instances both 
through personal study and observation, 
as well as through letters of complaint 
from our readers, who have long 
that any type of misleading or fraudu- 
lent advertising does not appear in The 
Daily News. 

It is my idea that publishers generally 
will resist the effort of the Trade Com- 
mission to place all of the responsibilit 
for the bad practice on them. The difh- 
culty of maintaining such a supervision 
as would be required by this practice 
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must be apparent to anyone and is evi- 
dently the reason why the Trade Com- 
mission desires to shift the responsibility. 
In my opinion, to publishers 
assume a legal liability for the acts of 
manufacturers and advertisers is wholly 
unfair and would not cure the situation. 
L Barton, 
Advertising Manager. 


Better Business Bureau OF 
Rocuester, Inc. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
As to the s tion of holding the 
publisher r msible for fraudulent and 
untruthful i ale vertising, we are convinced 
that this would be unfair. It would 
lessen the effectiveness of the present 
Painters’ Ink Model Statute. 

We believe that more fraud is per- 
petrated through fraudulent methods of 
selling than is directly perpetrated 
through the advertising columns of 
newspapers and other publications. As- 
suming that a newspaper has been ad- 
vised, or knows, that an advertiser is 
using questionable methods, it is not 
positive evidence that fraud will be 
committed and it is not fair to as- 
sume that it will be, without sufficient 
evidence to show it. 

Newspaper advertising is more truth- 
ful and publishers are more careful of 
the copy they accept than ever before 
and they should not be penalized for 
something for which they are not re- 
sponsible. 

We believe all this can be determined 
at a conference and that the 
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ernment commissions, set u to regu- 
late business, have proved their worth 
to business and society! 
Davipv G. Evans, 
President 


“‘Wirinc ror Prorit” 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The idea of making publishers re. 
sponsible for the truth of all advertis- 
ing statements and claims made in their 
columns is due, in part, to a lack of 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
the publishing business is conducted 

It is quite evident that the publishers 
have a job in “selling” the Government 
and it may be that this proposed con- 
ference will furnish them an opportu- 
nity to do this selling job. 

Irvin J. SHULSINGER, 
President 


Better Business Bureau oF 
onc Beacu, Inc. 
Lone Beacu, Cauir., JuNE 19, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has given your letter to 
W. E. Humphrey, chairman of the Fed 
eral Trade Commission, a great deal of 
thought and my conclusion is that the 
Commission cannot hope to bring about 
regulatory measures which will lay the 
responsibility of false advertising upon 
the publishers, but on the other hand | 
do see a great deal of good to come 
out of such a meeting as it will serve 
to bring forcibly to the attention of the 
publishers the need for more strict and 





of the Federal Trade Commission will 
be willing to accept helpful suggestions 
looking toward a satisfactory agreement 
with the publishers. Therefore, I am 
in accordance with the suggestion that 
a conference be held when convenient. 
WILLson, 
Manager. 


Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
very much want to hold to the 


opinion that Mr. Humphrey is guided 
by the best of intentions, in his con- 
ference of publishers to discuss fraudu- 
lent advertising, and that his desire is 
to devise means whereby it can be defi- 
nitely eliminated by stimulating the 
forces now at work in that direction; 
and I earnestly hope that that is his 
intention. 

I am for him, as an individual, or 
for anyone else, or in fact for most 
any association or group which can and 
will extract this cursed ailment from 
the advertising body. 

But I would far rather have it stay 
with us until it has eliminated itself, 
take as long as it will, than to have 
the problem in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or any other 
Government agent. 

have to admit that such an 
agency is the right and proper one to 
solve the problem, I live in dreadful 
fear that this may be interpreted as 
an admission that agen A should 
be under Government contr May 
this day be deferred until at least Gov- 


whole-hearted co-operation with the 
agencies, who are endeavoring to keep 
advertising truthful and believable. 

Possibly at this meeting there will 
come forth ideas for enforcement which 
will materially advance the work which 
is now being done and, consequently, 
good will result. 

I am a firm believer that the tre 
mendous amount of money _ wasted 
through the medium of false advertising 
can be greatly minimized and I [ook 
upon this conference, so to speak, as a 
means to an end. I shall be pleased 
to know the outcome of this conference. 

M RIpDENOUR 
Manager. 


H. A. Goodwin, Advertising 
Manager, Continental Can 


Herbert A. Goodwin, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Beaver Products, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been made adver- 
tising manager of The Continental Can 
Company, New York, instead of The 
American Can Company as was previ- 
ously reported in Printers’ Ink. 


New Account for Hazard 


Agency 


Wonham, Inc., New York, exporter 
and importer, has appointed the Haz- 
ard A vertising Corporation, of that 
city, to direct the foreign advertising 
of its True Temper tapered rail joint 
shim. Foreign railroad magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 
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You Are 
Proving It Yourself 


OU who place national newspaper cam- 

paigns, are proving daily that the Akron 
Market cannot be covered by any Cleveland 
newspaper. 


Increases from month to month in the foreign 
linage figures of the Akron Beacon Journal show 
that fact plainly. 


You apparently have learned that it consumes 
$2.00 or more and from 2 to 3 hours of the 
Akron buyers’ time to travel the 35 miles to 
Cleveland and back, making purchases just that 
much more costly. 


Akronites shop in Akron much more profitably. 
And more of these Akronites are reached thru 
the Akron Beacon Journal than thru any other 
publication. 


To get results in Akron—you must advertise in 
Akron. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 

















What’s Wrong with Bank 
Advertising ? 


The Banking Business Lacks a Merchandising Attitude 


By C. W. Matheson 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, De Soto Motor Corporation 


E' ERYBODY in the world 
1eeds money. When a man or 
a woman or a business house needs 
money, nothing else can be sub- 
stituted for it. A banker seldom, 
therefore, has to do a selling job. 
Generally speaking, only the large 
banks are engaged in actually sell- 
ing the only thing they have to 
sell—that is, the use of money. It 
is because of this situation that 
many bankers, consciously or un- 
consciously, I believe, take the 
attitude when loaning money that 
they are actually doing the cus- 
tomer a favor. 

I will leave it to yourselves 
whether the banker who adopts 
this reluctant attitude, this attitude 
of pushing the customer away, is 
not looked upon generally as typi- 
cal of many bankers. When a man 
comes to that type of banker to 
borrow, that is, to buy, money, 
what does that banker do? In- 
stead of studying the would-be 
customer’s needs, finding out why 
he wants a certain sum of money, 
and looking at the problem first 
from the purchaser’s viewpoint, 
with a true desire to help him solve 
his problem, he approaches the 
subject of the customer’s financial 
status, in such a way, unfortu- 
nately, as to partake of the nature 
of an inquisition which often 
frightens or antagonizes the cus- 
tomer. 

When we sell a motor car we 
assume that the customer knows he 
has to pay for it. We assume that 
if he cannot pay cash he realizes 
he must offer some ample guar- 
antee that he will pay on a de- 
ferred payment basis. But the first 
thing we do is to sell him the car. 
We convince him that it is the 
very car he wants; that our service 


P rt of an address before the Financial 


Advertisers Association at the Detroit 
Convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association. 
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is good, that we are good people 
to deal with. We do not bring 
up any unpleasant details—the 
question of money and how he is 
to pay it—until we have the man 
sold. What is true of selling auto- 
mobiles is true of selling practi- 
cally every piece of merchandise 
in the world, and I believe it is 
equally true of selling the use of 
money. 

Please do not infer from this 
that I am helplessly ignorant of 
the caution with which a banker 
must conduct his business; that I 
am uninformed of the fact that he 
is the custodian of the money of 
others; or that he is limited by 
State or national laws. But de- 
spite the safeguards which he 
must throw about his business, I 
can see no reason why any banker 
should not endeavor to win the 
personal confidence and friendship 
of his customers. In most cases 
merely a friendly and helpful atti- 
tude would accomplish that result. 
Even if he cannot possibly give 
the customer the financial help he 
requires, he can at least evince an 
active desire to give him that help 
In a kindly and practical way he 
can make suggestions on the cus- 
tomer’s financial problem—usually 
suggestions which the customer 
needs or he would not be in the 
bank trying to borrow money. 

This merchandising attitude as 
contra-distinguished from the cold, 
professional, traditional banking at- 
titude, is, I believe, the first and 
fundamental step in cultivating 
the banking market. Everything 
else in bank merchandising, I am 
convinced, depends upon the adop- 
tion of this attitude and making 
it the basis of the efforts of all 
who are connected with the bank. 
Without this attitude any attempt 
to cultivate certain circumscribed 
markets would be futile. 

Next I would make a most care- 
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ful appraisal of all the values I 
had to offer my public. 

I would then isolate those values 
or advantages carrying the greater 
weight of human appeal. I would 
constitute one of these the bell- 
wether idea. 

Then I would proceed to reiter- 
ate it forever after in plain, simple, 
persuasive English and see to it 
that it was always expressed in 
the daily salesmanship, manner, 
bearing and business morale of all 
of my executives and employees. 

I would then undertake definitely 
and with a firm conviction of suc- 
cess to win lasting friends for my 
bank. I would make a determined 
effort to disprove the impressions 
which unfortunately exist among 
many who are actually afraid of 
the so-called unsympathetic banker. 

In my advertising campaign, I 
would employ all means and me- 
diums that have proved out suc- 
cessfully in selling merchandise, 
for the business of banking is a 
business of selling money and ser- 
vice at a profit just as the mer- 
chandising business is a business 
of selling goods at a profit. 

I would cultivate those corpor- 
ations or persons whose locations 
placed a premium of convenience 
upon my bank’s service. 

I would cultivate the firms, and 
the men and women, who were 
either commercial or savings cus- 
tomers of my bank. 

The bank is a useful business 
agency. So is the trust company. 
Neither of them is the highly 
colored altruistic institution it is 
frequently depicted to be. There 
are advertisable values in both of 
them. They are not the values 
frequently advertised. The bank 
or trust company advertisement is 
usually written with such warmth 
and skill that it induces a glow 
of expectation. The glow is apt 
to subside—even if the bank at- 
tendant rubs his hands and smiles 
like a tooth-paste advertisement 
when he asks the inevitable and 
dispiriting question: “Well, what 
can we do for you?” 

The disillusioning truth of the 
matter is that there is very little 
“we” can do for “you” unless 
“you” come in with the definite 
idea of making a deposit or nego- 
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tiating for the management o: 
trust. 

In the latter case the bai 
or the trust company is not d 
something for him—he is d 
something for them. But the at 
tude of doing something is rare 
dropped by the bank manager 

That particular type of ba: 
is a most benevolent person. 
exudes benevolence—and = some- 
times more than a hint of 
descension. Why? 

That isn’t the way we sell motor 
cars. Or tooth paste. Or cigars 
Or anything else. 

When we sell these common- 
places we are the beneficiaries and 
comport ourselves accordingly. 

Again I say that it’s a good, safe 
rule for banks or any other busi- 
ness never to advertise what they 
haven’t got. If they do, their sins 
of omission are apt to find them 
out. The perfectly obvious thing 
for the advertising counsel to do, 
therefore, when he approaches the 
bank or the trust company is to 
express himself in the argot of 
the moment and ask quite seri- 
ously: “What have you?” 

Having found out what they 
have, it is his business to tell about 
it simply, clearly and honestly. 
People are still as much interested 
in the superior soundness and 
strength of a bank as they are 
in any other of its attributes. 
There are ways of impressing that 
superior strength and soundness 
and safety uniquely and with per- 
sistence, 

If I were in the banking busi- 
ness, I would not close my mind 
to any new advertising ideas that 
might be offered. 

To say of a bank that it is as 
solid as a rock still awakens a 
responsive thrill. It’s fine to add 
the modern frills and thrills which 
the age demands to any business. 
But the appeal of the old solidities 
and sanities still exists. They are 
worth considering in any advertis- 
ing program. 

And, in my efforts to determine 
and win my potential market, | 
would bear in mind there are no 
rules of procedure in advertising 
and merchandising applicable to 
successful business but that are 
equally applicable to banking. 
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O Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc, 
| Chicago, was en- 
trusted the task of usher@ 
ing in a mew era in 
the packing and prepar- 
ing of fine meats—the 
presentation of Hormel 
Flavor-Sealed Ham. 
A nation-wide survey 
of hotel, restaurant, and 
home markets, in which 
this agency was materially assisted 
by the Institutional Food Bureau of 
the Ahrens Publishing Company, 
gave a foundation upon which to 
prepare the campaign. 
Striking art work and telling 
copy did their share. Wisdom in the 
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selection of media led to a consis- 
tent schedule in HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT and RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT in covering the 
great institutional markets. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Member of ABP, ABC, NPA 


New Yor«k 
40 E. 49th St. 


CHICAGO 
222 W. Adams St. 
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from 
= MAINE to CALIFORNIA~— 


fashion whims and bare necessities make retail cash 
registers ring up 12 BILLION DOLLARS in 


yearly sales. 


Fashion whims are just as important to Main Street 
as they are to Fifth Avenue—while bare necessities 
make no geographical distinction. 


117 MILLION PEOPLE —with a total 
income of 90 BILLIONS annually —are 
all buyers. - That’s the Market. 


This entire market may be divided into six natural 
trading areas. Every successful national marketing 
campaign must reach and impress all sections. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, with its established 
utility and editorial leadership paving the way, is 
the logical medium of contact in each of these trad- 
ing areas. It relays trends and reports every week 
to over 14,000 net paid subscribers in more than 
9,000 stores who do a yearly business of FIVE 
AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST deserves FIRST 
CONSIDERATION as the medium for any selling 
message to department and dry goods stores. 


In subsequent issues of this 
publication, the ECONOMIST 
will tell how it covers the six 


natural trading areas. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


| 239 West 39th St. New York City 





Offices in principal cities 
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“Immemorial Elms” of Advertising 
Argument 


Investing Threadbare Arguments with New Meaning 


By Roland Cole 


OME of the most important 
U selling arguments of certain 
commodities have literally been 
scuffed thin through over-use. 
The “wearing quality” of shoes, 
“most miles per gallon” for auto- 
mobiles and gasoline, “service” for 
electric refrigerators and oil heat- 
ers (and almost everything else), 


trippers,” they have lost their 
pristine allure (if they ever had it) 
to the regular traveler. 

In three recent advertisements, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
shows a new way to present three 
of these old-timers of transporta- 
tion argument—distance and run- 





‘pyorrhea prevention” for tooth- 
pastes, “smothness” and “rapid- 
ity’ for shaving accessories, and 
“style” in endless application to 
an endless list of personal-use 
commodities. 

These arguments are often so 
perfunctorily stated in many ad- 
vertisements that they convey no 
special meaning to the reader. It 
is not that prospective purchasers 
are no longer interested in these 
features. They are. Their inter- 
est increases with equal pace to 
the increase of competition. Ad- 
vertisers do not dare to omit 
mention of them. Their chief con- 
cern is to find new forms of 
presentation and new ways of 
emphasis. 

In advertising for passenger 
traffic, railroads have a number of 
these “immemorial elms” of ad- 
vertising argument to set out in 
their front yards—‘comfort,” 
“service,” “courtesy,” “beautiful, 
scenery,” “shortest distance and 
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time,” and such. It is not dif- 

ficult to find interesting ways of 

presenting these features in ad- 

vertisements, but to find new 
ways of doing it convincingly—ah, 
there’s' the rub. Illustrations of 
passengers enjoying beautiful scen- 
ery from car windows and obser- 
vation platforms, luxurious appoint- 
ments of parlor cars and dining 
cars, smiling and obsequious maids 
and porters, have all been used so 
oiter: that they have become mean- 
ingless. Besides, there is nothing 
exclusive about them. All railroads 
may claim them. While they may 
have a certain appeal to “first 


THE PUNCTUALITY HISTORY OF THE COM- 
PANY IS TOLD IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
MOST INTERESTINGLY AND INTELLIGENTLY 


ning time of trains between impor- 
tant cities on a line, the punctuality 
history of feature trains over a 
period of time, such as a year. and 
“courtesy and service” as charac- 
terized by employee-passenger re- 
lationships. In all three advertise- 
ments, special interest is given to 
the argument with a chart of 
unique design or application. 

In the first advertisement, in 
periodicals, an outline map, in re- 
verse, of the ten States that com- 
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prise the B. & O. territory is re- 
produced. It occupies one-third 
of the layout space of the adver- 
tisement. Its legend reads, “Dis- 
tance and Schedule to Washing- 
ton.” Fifteen principal cities are 
indicated by half-inch circles, the 
circles connected by lines from 


Of SpE SS aS EEO 


ato — Se 
AFTER A PULL CENTURY OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


that must be dependably mantained 
where tw within our power to do 
a Safety, Comfort and Dependabalsty 
must ever go hand in hand 


Safety and comfort are provided by 
modern equipment and apecal fer 
tures, while established “on-time™ 
records 


commectons at 
for al pouts in the West, South west 
and Northwest 


Te wom net be duicult to rearramnes 
Ralmore & Ohio schedules to offer 
shorter runnung time between cites 
on our 

But, to the Baltimore @ Ohio, » 
schedule wa promise of performance 


Baltimore t& Ohio 


Y ANS TER wast Pass SING 
STOP OveRS 


stations m Greater New York 


v Line sev ween THe EAs 
preectiy rwaouen IBERAL 


THE STORY OF THE B.&0'S. DISTANCES 
AND SCHEDULES MAY BE READ AT A 
GLANCE IN THE OUTLINE MAP 


Washington. Each circle is let- 
tered for (1) the name of the city, 
(2) the name of the B. & O. train 
that serves that city, (3) the num- 
ber of miles of that city from 
Washington, and (4) the number 
of hours of that city from Wash- 
ington; i.e. “Chicago,” “Capitol 
Limited,” “786 miles,” “19 hours.” 
Thus, at a glance, one may read 
the B. & O.’s story of its distances 
and schedules to and from Wash- 
ington and between all the princi- 
pal cities within its territory. * 
The second advertisement, used 
in newspapers, four columns by fif- 
teen inches, contains a large chart 
which occupies over half the lay- 
out space. The caption of the 
chart is “‘On Time’ Records of 
Washington’s Two Finest Trains.” 
Under this “The Capitol” is de- 
scribed, running between Washing- 
ton and Chicago, in service for 
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almost five years, making 3,58 
trips, a total of nearly 3,090, 
000 miles, with an average “on 
time” record of 96.7 per cent. 
“The National” is similarly de- 
scribed, running between New 
York, Washington, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis, in service 
for nearly three years, making 
2,120 trips, covering a total of over 
2,000,000 miles, with an average 
“on time” record of 98.5 per cent. 
Thus the punctuality history of 
the company on its two feature 
trains is told most interestingly 
and intelligibly, and by means of 
a medium that is much more con- 
vincing to a business man than a 
mere statement. The graph method 
of presenting information is a fa- 
miliar and acceptable method to 
increasingly large numbers of busi- 
ness people. 
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THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS 
MORE DESCRIPTIVE OF THE CHART THAN 
IN. THE OTHER TWO 





The third advertisement, used in 
periodicals, contains an “organiza- 
tion chart” design which succeeds 
in depicting the service and cour- 
tesy of B. & O. employees in quite 
a unique way. In this advertise- 
ment the message, which is printed 
in two columns in the lower half 
of the advertisement, is less gen- 
eral and more explanatory of the 
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Announcement 


we the first Sunday issue in 

September Color Gravure will 
be available to all national advertisers. 
Space will be sold in page units only. 
Page size of 1960 lines (7 columns by 
280 lines). Flat rate 40 cents a line. 


Effective same issue Monotone Gra- 
vure will be sold for 35 cents a line. 


For years The HERALD has been 
the leading Sunday Gravure medium 
of Central New York, not only in 
national but local advertising as well. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., National Representatives 


280 Madison Ave. Peoples Gas Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 


Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PHOTOGRAPH is reality put on paper. 
Whether you are selling houses or 
hosiery; soup or suspenders, a photo- 
graph carries conviction. They may 
admire art, but they believe photog- 
raphy. Let the camera tell your sales 
story. Your local commercial photog- 


rapher will gladly assist you. You will 


find his suggestions decidedly helpful. 
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chart than is the case in the other 
two advertisements. 

The use of these charts accom- 
plishes three valuable things for 
the advertisements in which they 
are used: First, they multiply the 
attention-attracting value of each 
advertisement several fold through 
the eve-trapping power of a dia- 
gram or a map. Second, each map 
or chart is intrinsically interesting 
because the information presented 
is definite and specific and not 
merely general or vaguely optimis- 
tic. Third, the time-honored argu- 
ments of punctuality, service and 
courtesy are all dressed up in new 
suits of clothes and seem like 
sprightly and fascinating just-got- 
heres with something quite new 
and interesting to say on the things 
in which we are most interested. 
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With Us from the Start 
H. B. Humpurey Company 
Boston, Jury 13, 1928. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I happen to be one of a few, I think, 
who have read pretty nearly every issue 
of Printers’ Inx since July 15, 1888. 
I deeply regret that I haven’t bound 
volumes of all issues, but I did not 
commence to have them bound until 
early in the 1900's. 

I wish to offer my best wishes for a 
continuance of Printers’ Ink for an- 
other forty years, and many happy re- 
turns of the day to you all. 

Henry B. Humpurey, 
President. 


“The Candy Factory” New 
Monthly 


The Candy Factory is a new monthly 
publication which will be published by 
the National Trade Journals, Inc., New 
York. The first issue will appear in 
the fall and will be devoted to the 
confectionery industry. 








June Chain-Store Sales 


June 
1928 
Com pany 
F Ww. Woolw: rth. 
J. C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
Safeway Stores 
> ©. BOs ouneas 4,765,921 
W. T. G 4,365,845 
McCrory Stores .... 3,096,986 
Childs Company 2,042,298 
G. R. Kinney 1,901,057 
J. J. Newberry 1,621,432 
Bird Grocery 1,506,419 
F. & W. Grand 1,259,080 
J. R. Thompson.... 1,208,974 
Metropolitan Stores . 1,027,263 
McLellan Stores .... 984,064 
rican Dept. Stores 967,893 
924,433 
881,403 
818,868 


14,129,186 
11,834,133 
9,192,248 


Neisner Brothers ... 
Ross Stores 553,893 
Loft, Inc. 544,340 
1. Silve 516,536 
Davega, Inc. 324,202 
Cox Stores 293,869 
Kinnear § ‘ 275,657 
Fanny Farmer 259,861 


June 
1927 
. -$22,400,364 $20,407,282 
11,617,185 
10,063,863 
6,649,186 
4,110,848 
3,299,118 
2,869,281 
2,281,565 
1,428,971 
1,168,335 
1,268,536 
1,018,128 
1,173,163 
902,604 
767,512 
660,132 
651,708 
731,844 
506,576 
482,585 
542,058 
430,411 
268,389 
227,523 
205,507 
247,950 


6 Months % 
1927 -Change 


6 Months 
1928 


9.8 $125,289,501 $116,767,639 7.3 
71,753, 618 60, 759,807 18.0 
62,790,164 55,900,987 12.3 
47, '598, 794 34,394,262 
27,247,312 23,359,047 
21,290,958 17,064,970 
17,546,472 16,975,010 

14,508,696 
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Woolworth reports that of the increase for June, old stores contributed $997,- 


936, or a gain of 4.9 per cent in their business. 


In the six months, old stores 


were responsible for $2,708,408 of the increase over last year. 
S. S, Kresge reports that stores opened during the last six months of 1927 
and the first six months of 1928, were responsible for sales of $3,141,270. Of 


the t 


tal gain for the six months of 1928, the old stores in business were respon- 


sible for $2,477,204, or approximately 36 per cent. 
NUMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 


End of —. 
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Why Research in Advertising? 


Because the Business World Demands More Facts on the Subjec: 


By Charles F. Kettering 


Vice-President, 


HY do we want to research? 
We are trying to fix what is 
wrong with the present-day trend 
and therefore one of the ways to 
approach and analyze the problem 
is to write down what is wrong 
with the thing you are doing or 
what is wrong with the article you 
are making. Maybe you cannot 
fix them all at once. Write down 
ten things that are wrong with it 
and that is enough for one day. 
It may take you ten years to fix 
it, but until you know and recog- 
nize that there is something wrong 
and that it needs to be fixed you 
have to understand that you have 
no crystallizing point around which 
information and facts will flow to 
help you crystallize that. 
Back of all this as to whether 
research or advertising pays I 


was asked the question, one time, 
of what right a research man had 


to exist. They said, “You fellows 
are the great nuisances of ' com- 
merce. You are continually chang- 
ing what was a good product last 
year into an uncertain product 
tomorrow.” 

We have a reason and we have 
an answer for that question. It is 
a justifiable question to ask and it 
is also one which deserves a 
thoughtful answer. 

The whole subject of research 
goes back to this fundamental 
principle, to make everybody rea- 
sonably dissatisfied with what he 
has got. There is where you and 
we collaborate 100 per cent be- 
cause you people should be the 
apostles of dissatisfaction. 

There are two great factors to 
advertising which appeal to us, 
one is the very temporary thing of 
doing today’s work and remem- 
bering to move today’s goods, but 
the other thing is the broadening 
influence and the expanding of 
human wants, because as we per- 


~ Part of an address before the Detroit 
convention of the International Adver- 
tising Association. 
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General Motors Corporation 


fect methods of supplying needs, 
the question of supplying work 
comes on the scene and can be {ul- 
filled only by expanding wants 

Therefore, if we do not continu- 
ally expand the desires of people 
to have things which they do 
not now have, or may not now 
know of, then the research engi- 
neer must supply those things and 
the advertising man must express 
them. 

There is more discussion today 
in management circles about the 
money spent in advertising than 
there has been since I have been 
associated with industry. That is 
a good sign that you ought to do 
something. We found that out in 
the engineering work. We used to 
do just like you people do. We 
used to call up and order things 
the day before we started produc- 
tion just like you call up and want 
an O. K. over the telephone for 
an advertisement. I don’t believe 
an advertisement would be any 
good if it was O. K.’d over three 
days before it had to go to press. 
In other words, the thing is 
worked too close. Changes on 
automobiles were made regularly 
every ten cars but finally the ex- 
pense of that got too great and 
they began to talk about the ex- 
pense of this thing. Expense, ex- 
pense, expense! It costs too 
much; we don’t want to change. 
Consequently the automobile busi- 
ness slowed down as far as 
changes were concerned and every- 
body said, “We are going to stay 
put because it is too dangerous to 
make a change.” 

The engineer said, “We can fix 
that. We can design this thing 
and run the test and prove the 
thing and give you a car a year 
before you need to put it on the 
market and you can study its 
manufacture and everything else. 
You can’t tell what they are going 
to want next year. You can't 
furnish it if you are not going 
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1 928 will be another Big “SUPREM- 
ACY” Year for the Columbus 
Dispatch in Advertising Volume. The 
linage record for the first 6 months of 
this year shows that this newspaper is 
maintaining its remarkable Leadership, 
exceeding the second paper by 98% 
during a 1414-year period. 


Advertising Volume first six 
months, 1928 


DISPATCH - - 10,517,391 Lines 
2nd paper - - - 5,880,383 Lines 


COLUMBUS 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 


General Representatives 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


Total Net Paid 
Daily Circulation 


118,209 


—more than 93% 
concentrated in 
Columbus and its 
rich trading area 
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to try to find out why they might 
want something.” 

We started out to try to project 
what people might want in an 
automobile. You can see the 
trends or where they have come 
from and these trends are not 
very likely to have sudden rup- 
tures one way or the other. 

So the research end of an indus- 
try is the more advanced side of 
engineering. We are simply not 
interested in the automobiles that 
are built today or are going to be 
built next year or the year after; 
we are interested in the automo- 
bile that is going to be built in 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
from now. The reason we are so 
interested in those automobiles 
now is because some of the prob- 
lems that have to be solved be- 
tween now and the next fifteen 
years must be started now. It is 
going to be a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence if you don’t start them now 
just like it used to be. 

We started to research fourteen 
years ago on something that today 
is an accepted principle—only two 
years ago. That thing is the first 
stage of a research that will con- 
tinue for the next fifteen or 
twenty years and be a complete 
revolution, a complete change in 
what we know regarding combus- 
tion gasolines, and so forth. It is 
going to change the picture for 
the reason that we had to start 
years ago to work out a few 
fundamental principles and make 
a few measurements. Why didn’t 
anybody do it before? They said 
you couldn’t measure that thing. 
That is the first cry the advertis- 
ing man makes when you come to 
this. 

We couldn’t do that fourteen 
years ago and we finished an in- 
strument three months ago, after 
working on the thing, that mea- 
sured the quantity in connection 
with the combustion engine when 
they said it couldn’t be measured. 

If you say it can’t be measured, 
what steps in in place of that? 
Everybody’s guess and opinion. 

We put up a motto on the wall 
in the Research Laboratory which 
said, “Opinions will only be toler- 
ated in the absence of facts.” 
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Therefore, if that is the case 
there aren’t any facts in advertis- 
ing because everybody’s opinion is 
as good as anybody else’s. We 
know that that isn’t so. We know 
there are a lot of facts in the ad- 
vertising business. It seems to me 
that one of the most constructive 
things that you could do would be 
to appropriate some certain amount 
of money and pick out some fel- 
low who isn’t too conventional and 
who doesn’t believe that the world 
is quite finished and let him start 
a research department for this 
advertising association. 


Death of Ernest Urchs 


Ernest Urchs, manager of the whole. 
sale department and head of the con- 
cert and artists department of Stein- 
way & Sons, New York, Steinway 
es. died at New York, July 12. 

is association with the piano manu- 
facturing industry extended over a pe 
riod of thirty-four years and his work 
included not only the supervision of 
wholesale sales but brought him in con- 
tact with many eminent musicians. He 
sponsored many musical activities and 
developed a close friendship with Pad 
erewski, Rachmaninoff, Hoffman and 
other musical celebrities. He was afi- 
liated with nearly all important national 
and international movements for the 
advancement of music and at the time 
of his death was president of the Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association. 

The cultivation of good-will and the 
building of prestige by businesses was a 
subject of much interest to Mr. Urchs 
He recorded many of his thoughts and 
observations on this subject in an ar- 
ticle which appeared in Printers’ Inx 
Montuty of June, 1927. 

r. Urchs was sixty-four years old 
at the time of his death. 


“Printers’ Ink’? Commutes to 


Larchmont 

Remincton Arms Company, Inc. 

: New York, Jury 13, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inxk: 

Allow me to extend my most hearty 
congratulations on the fortieth anni 
versary of Printers’ InxK. 

Printers’ Ink is one of the maga- 
zines that I have first on my list. 
usually put it in my pocket and read 
it on the train between New York and 
Larchmont. I always find something 
of interest in every issue. 

Saunpers Norvet. 
President 


Start Advertising Business 


at Seattle 
and Margaret Stwalley have 


mC. 
started the National Post Directory 
Company, Seattle, as a general ««iver- 
tising business. 
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A Poster That Faces Prospects All Day 


pete you could put post- 
\J ers before just the people 
you would like to sell ... and 
keep those posters there day 
after day and month after 
month! 


You can do just that with blot- 
ters. They are little indoor 
posters that get preferred posi- 
tion on the desk—confronting 
the writer about to answer letter 
or advertisement. And _ they 
travel free of cost on the unused 
margin of postage. 


loday, desires have wings. Our 
interest flits from one ambition 
to another: cars, radios, electric 
ippliances, oil burners, a home, 
urniture, travel. 


We may have a burning desire 
ext week to own something 
hat interests us not at all today. 


Slotters, because of their utility, 
ften remind buyers of your 


product or of your service just 
when they are ready to pur- 
chase. The /etter sells those 
interested today—the blotter may 
sell those whose interest burns 
warm tomorrow. 


The Dictionary of Blotter Ad- 
vertising shows many ways in 
which these miniature posters 
are employed by national and 
local advertisers. This book 
(now in its fourth edition) will 
be sent free upon. request. 
Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


Specify ink-thirsty 


Sanda ard 
Blottin 
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DIRECT MAIL 
«+ @ builder of business | » 


The 
info 
IRECT Mail, correctly conceived as a builder by 


of business, cannot be dismissed with spas- ‘tl. 
modic or tentative tactics. Ir 
agel 

Used as the powerful selling force that it is, Direct sid 
Mail must above all be harmoniously integrated call 
with the entire selling structure. Thus linked, it tiser 


tain! 


then demands authoritative knowledge and spe- — 


cialized experience in its many details. muc 
, , ’ : clier 

Our years of exclusive Direct Mail practice have for 
; ; ‘ ‘ mus 
ripened to adequacy, not alone in creating Direct fe 
Mail as a builder of sales, but in effecting the in 0 
strengthening coordination of Direct Mail with at 
all selling activities. Programs initiated along ish 
these lines have demonstrated their power to _ 
. anc 

our clients. forn 
: . appl 
Advertisers and agencies alive to the potency of duce 


Direct Mail will find an alliance with us of tremen- the 
dous value. Now—when Fall and Winter sales < 

plans are under consideration—is the time to marl 
consult with us on the effectual use of Direct Mail. = 
An executive will call. satis 


of r 
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COYNE & COMPANY. inc. |” 
Whitehall aul ! Adver tising 


517 
444 131 DUANE ST. 


Oo New York 


SALES COUNSEL — RESEARCH — MARKET ANALYSIS — PLAN — ART 


[ cA complete versatile organization with the following chief "ar | 
Copy — PRINTING— LETTER PROCESSING — ADDRESSING— MAILING 
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Highlights of the 
Convention 


‘ontinued from page 48) 
whor it appeals as being ‘useful. 
The real value, however, in such 
information is the use made of it 
by the publisher in his editorial 
service to all of his readers for 
all of their purposes.” 

In his remarks on advertising 
agencies and industrial research he 
said : 

“Where an advertising agency is 
called upon by an industrial adver- 
tiser for a market study he cer- 
tainly confronts a difficult prob- 
lem. Not only must he know as 
much about the business as his 
client who has been conducting it 
for many years probably, but he 
must know, in addition, of the 
effect on that business of changes 
in other lines of business if he is 
to furnish service that is to be 
worth the cost of preparation. He 
must be in touch with original 
sources of data that are reliable 
and authoritative in their original 
form. He must understand how to 
apply raw figures that are pro- 
duced in an authoritative form to 
the case in hand understandingly 
and constructively. 

“It seems to me that industrial 
market research conducted by the 
advertising agency must contain 
more problems and produce less 
satisfaction than any other form 
of research in the business field. 
I may be wrong, and it may be 
the most delightful occupation in 
business, but from the ‘advertiser’s 
angle it looks like quite a task.” 

His comments on the work that 
the Federal Government has been 
doing in market research not only 
for the industrial advertiser but 
also for the advertiser selling to 
the general public indicated an 
intimate knowledge of the varied 
Government efforts that have been 
made in that direction. Concern- 
ing that work he said: 

“The foundation data of prac- 
tically all industrial market re- 
search lies in the Census of Man- 
ufactures and in the other re- 
ports issued by departments in the 
Federal Government serving lines 
of lusiness related to the manu- 
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facturing industries. Such origi- 
nal data are collected from political 
units such as States, counties, 
cities and towns for reasons hav- 
ing to do with the original politi- 
cal purpose of the census of popu- 
lation. Various re-arrangements, 
re-groupings, consolidations of the 
details for compactness, economy, 
for production, for distribution, 
for protection of business interests 
and for other purposes result in 
reports which are open to receive 
criticism from those who expect to 
find a ready-made formula to ap- 
ply to their business in Govern- 
ment reports. 

“The Census of Manufactures, 
for example, is built up from a 
vast ‘amount of detail, but when 
examined for a specific answer to 
an important question by a single 
industrial advertiser, it is speech- 
less and tells him nothing. He is 
in the position that a stockholder 
would be in if he entered the fac- 
tory of any of our companies with 
the idea of collecting from the 
stock rooms the necessary parts to 
make a machine somewhat differ- 
ent from standard production. 
Most of thé parts from standard 
stock can be used and the ma- 
chine he wants will require very 
little _ special _ manufacturing to 
produce. He is not able nor is he 
expected to be able to utilize the 
stock room of a manufacturing 
plant in that way.” 

It was his opinion that the Gov- 
ernment was in a position to be of 
great help to industrial advertisers 
in the matter of mafket research 
if such advertisers would take the 
trouble to keep it intelligently in- 
formed of their needs. 


Permanent 
Buyers’ Market 
Ahead 


E can look ahead to a 

permanent buyers’ market, 
in the opinion of Dr. Hollis God- 
frey, president of the Engineering- 
Economics Foundation. Dr. God- 
frey offered this opinion and the 
reasons back of it in an address 
before one of the general sessions 
of the convention. 
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“The Present buyers’ market,” 
he said, “is permanent because the 
rate of growth of each of the 
capacities for work whose assem- 
bly creates wealth is such as to 
put the initiative of action in the 
hands of the buyer rather than of 
the seller. And that condition will 
continue, save for the coming of a 
major social or economic change, 
such as would be brought by a 
world war or a devastating epi- 
demic. 

“The rate of growth of popu- 
lation, of numbers of human be- 
ings, is diminishing in the United 
States. This makes for buyer 
initiative—there are fewer people 
to buy the goods and services 
made. 

“The rate of growth of men and 
women educated in the high 
schools is rapidly advancing. This 
makes for buyer initiative, for the 
intelligent and understanding buyer 
refuses to accept a _ condition 
thrust upon him by a seller and 
seeks an _ alternative condition 
when the initiative is his. No bet- 
ter example of this could be found 
than the search for alternate fuels 
on the part of the buyer. 

“The rate of growth of material 
wealth is rapidly advancing. No 
limit has been found to the pro- 
ductive capacities of the United 
States under modern methods of 
production. This makes for buyer 
initiative, as it presents the buyer 
with quantities of goods not only 
sufficient for his daily needs, but 
constantly adyancing into the fields 
of his wants. 

“The rate of growth of finance 
since the Federal Reserve Act has 
been so rapid that there is suffi- 
cient capital available to support 
any useful development of mate- 
rial wealth. That makes for 
buyer initiative. 

“The rate of growth of factual 
wealth has advanced so rapidly 
since the development of modern 
provisions of research, that it 
keeps constantly supplied the basic 
reservoir of fact and the relation 
of fact, which is needed to keep 
its own growth and the rate of 
growth of educated vital wealth, 
of material wealth and of finance 
advancing at such speed that the 
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initiative, except for the emer- 
gency conditions I have noted, will 
remain with the buyer. 

“These are all the capacities for 
creating wealth there are, and all 
of them are working to make the 
buyers’ market permanent.” 


Classified Managers 
Act Against Concealed 
Advertising 


VERY now and then in various 

parts of the country, dealers of 
household goods advertise their 
merchandise, purposely wording 
their advertisements to convey the 
impression that they are private 
individuals and not dealers. Such 
concealment is not confined to 
household goods alone but the de- 
ception is practiced in the adver- 
tising of other merchandise. Most 
of this advertising finds its way 
into the classified columns. 

Classified advertising managers 
for some time have been endeavor- 
ing to combat this. 

Discussion of this problem at the 
annual meeting of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers resulted in approval 
of a plan which will seek an 
amendment of State penal laws 
which will prohibit. such adver- 
tising. 

At this annual meeting W. W. 
Murdock, of the Detroit Free 
Press, was elected president. Other 
officers elected are: A. J. Finneran, 
New York Times, first vice-presi- 
dent; O. S. Wespe, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, second vice presi- 
dent; E. F. Emmel, Indianapolis 
Star, secretary, and James Mc- 
Govern, Albany Knickerbocker 
Press and News, treasurer. 

Charles W. Nax, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, was again elected 
to represent the association on the 
Advertising Commission. 

Three members were elected to 
the board of directors. They are 
to serve four-year terms. These 
members are F. E. McCray, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune- 
Capital; B. J. Dietrich, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and J. H. Butler, 
Houston Chronicle. 
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Mr. Menteer 


Says: 


“Our experience shows that 
readers of Popular Science 
Monthly have surplus money 
to invest in securities. 

“Because they are intell:- 
gent and discriminating, we 
find them particularly re- 
sponsive to our offerings o 
Fidelity Guaranteed First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

“These Popular Science 
readers are influential, and 
often guide their friends to 
safe investments. Our con- 
sistent advertising in Popu- 
lar Science has added many 
substantial customers to our 
clientele.” 

as 4 

Popular Science readers 
are solid, substantial men, 
with better-than-average in- 
comes. They are alert and 
progressive, able to enjoy the 
good things of life, whether 
these are oil burners, electric 
refrigerators, motor. cars, 
new homes, or bonds and 
mortgages. 

4 4 


A. B. C. ORG... .. a OM. es 
80 automobiles . . . and 30 two-car 
garages owned by every 100 readers 

. 60% own their homes... 
edited for men interested in modern 
conveniences for their homes .. . 
in mechanical and scientific progress. 


Popular 
cience 


Founded 
1872 


J. U. Menteer 
President 
Fidelity Bond 
& Mortgage Co. 
St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Denver 














MONTHLY 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Growth of 
Rotogravure Advertising 
in Newspapers 


Forty Years of Service 
to the Trade 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Wasuincrton, D. C., Jury 12, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Speaking for the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association I take this 
occasion to extend our congratulations 
to your organization upon the comple- 
tion of its fortieth year of service to 
the trade. We recognize Printers’ INK 
as a real asset to the commercial life 
of the country, and find its publication 
most helpful to us. 

J. H. McLaurin, 
President. 


Now Lesan-Praigg Advertising 
Agency 

Noble T. Praigg, who was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lesan- 
Carr Advertising Agency, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., has acquired a further in- 
terest in that agency, and the name of 
that agency has been changed to the 
Lesan-Praigg Advertising Agency. He 
had been w:th the Lesan-Carr agency 
for four years. 


“The New Yorker” Appoints 
W. E. Riegel 


William E. Riegel has been appointed 
to take charge of the market study and 
research department of The New Yorker, 
New York. He recently has been with 
Best Foods, Inc., New York, and for- 
merly was with the Hawley Advertising 
Company, Inc., and Liberty, also of 
that city. 


Hartford Agency Opens 
. Boston Office 


The Walter A. Allen Agency, Inc.. 
Hartford, Conn., has opened a branch 
office in Boston. Bland Ballard, for- 
merly with the Boston office of the 
Livermore & Knight Company, Inc., 
and at one time with the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser, will be manager. 


C. P. Penny Joins Jules 
Storm Agency 


Carl P. Penny, recently with the 
New York Telegraph, has joined Jules 
P. Storm & Sons, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president and 
account executive. He formerly was 
with the New York World. 


New Account for United 
Agency 

The “E. Z. Gofskor,” a golf scoring 
device made by the E. Z. Gofskor Dis- 
tributing Company, New York, has ap- 
pointed the United Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Smatt, Lowett, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We wonder if you have any informa- 


tion regarding the growth of rotogravure 
advertising. 

Ne are interested in the growth 
lineage, as well as in dollars. 

We would greatly appreciate any 
formation you can give us in this mat 
ter. 

Marvin SMALI 


HE growth of rotogravure ad- 


vertising has been consistent 

In 1914, there was but one news- 
paper rotogravure section in the 
United States. This had a circula- 
tion of 300,000. Today, there are 
approximately eighty-eight news- 
papers in fifty-two cities in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, and 
Mexico that have rotogravure sec- 
tions. The circulation of this group 
is something like 15,000,000. 

Frank L. Blake, of the roto- 
gravure development department 
of the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
tells Printers’ INK that, “In 1921, 
advertisers, national and __ local, 
spent $3,600,000 in rotogravure sec- 
tions. In 1927, the advertising 
expenditure in rotogravure sections 
amounted to $14,000,000. 

“The newspaper rotogravure ad- 
vertising growth by agate lines 
from 1921 to 1927 is as follows” 


6,330,091 agate lin es 
8 "781,751 

10,030,383 

12,865,265 

14,518,691 

17,966,490 

19,851,784 


—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Appoints Brecht-Pollard, Inc. 


The Wohlsen Company, 
Pa., manufacturer of woodwork, 
appointed Brecht-Pollard, Inc., adver 
ing agency of that city, to direct its r 
vertising account. Newspapers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Lancaster 
has 


The C. J. Anderson Special Age: A 
Chicago, has issued its twenty-four 
annual list of Chicago general adver- 
tising agencies and publishers’ repre 
sentatives. 
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Vermont’s Stability 


Probably in no other part of New England 
is business any more stable and sure than 
it is in Vermont. This is due to a perfectly 
obvious reason: diversified industries. 
Slate, talc, granite, marble and wooden 
articles are manufactured by the thousands 
by well paid men and women. For in- 
stance, Vermont has more than two hun- 
dred wood working plants that make garden 
furniture, shoe lasts, shovel handles, toys, 
etc. The value of these products alone is 


well over ten million dollars a year. 


A directory of Vermont's industries has 
recently been published by the Associated 


Industries of Vermont and a request on the 


coupon below will bring it to your desk. 


It is invaluable in working up your list, 
sending out sales crews, etc. We suggest 
that you send this coupon to any one of the 


Vermont papers for your copy. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Rutland Herald 
Bennington Banner Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 


Please send me the directory of Vermont’s Industries mentioned above. 


Address 
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Industry’s Remaining Economic Barrier 
12 Billion Dollars Annually Is Spent 
4 Billion Dollars Can Be Saved 





- 
DISTRIBUTION 
JECONOMIST 


Commodity Handling and Movement 
from Line 


Final 
Closing 


First 


Issue 
August 


September Ce 7 Sex ; 
Ist , 3 : ‘ 20th 











The actual physical handling and movement of its products from production 
line to buyer costs industry today 12 billion dollars annually, and 4 billion 
dollars of this expenditure is needless waste. Cost of eg se ae 
of merchandising—are subjects that have been “mercilessly microscoped”’ 
by commercial enterprise in the eternal search for bigger NET. he wastes 
of physical distribution —. form the chief remaining frontier of business 
and their conquest presents the greatest possibility of raising the net profits 
of all industrial activity. 


DISTRIBUTION ECONOMIST will give this subject the specialized atten- 
tion it demands and will analyze the progressive steps in the physical 
movement of commodities to determine cost ratios and present waste elimi 
nation methods. 

DISTRIBUTION ECONOMIST will reach executives, sales-managers, plant 
superintendents, traffic managers and shipping department heads—each having 
a direct interest in some phase of ind *s most pressing economic problem 
—physical distribution. 


The editorial features of DISTRIBUTION ECONOMIST will be devoted to 
PRACTICAL studies of: 


Mechanical handling systems in 
shipping departments, ware- 
houses, and at rail, motor, 
water, and air terminals. 
Warehousing, both public and 
private. 

Branch houses. 


Distributing services. 


Transportation by rail, motor, 
water, and air. 

Shipping department practices. 

Packaging processes. 

Loading and bracing methods. 

Container designs and packing 
methods. 

Simplification of packaging and 
shipping units. 


DISTRIBUTION ECONOMIST offers the suppliers of materials, equipment 
and services in these fields a low cost, effective advertising medium reaching 


a@ cross-section of all industry. 


DISTRIBUTION ECONOMIST 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 


(Published by Scientific Press, Inc., in association with Federated Business 
Publications, Inc.) 
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Agency Commission- 
Profits Not “Wholly 
Earned” Income 


HE United States Government, 

through its Scranton, Pa., col- 
lector, has taken the position that 
S. Roland Hall, operating an ad- 
vertising agency at Easton, Pa., 
can take credit as “earned income” 
for only 20 per cent of his 1925 
profit from that division of his 
agency work in which compensa- 
tion came in the form of a com- 
mission from either the publisher 
or the advertiser. The collector 
seems to have raised an entirely 
new issue in the case of this tax- 
payer. 

Because of the form of the 
blank provided by the Government, 
the taxpayer, on the line beginning 
“Salaries” rendered a separate ac- 
counting of all monthly retainers 
and special fees. On the line be- 
ginning “Net Profit from Business 
or Professions (From Schedule 

)” the taxpayer accounted for all 
purchases of space for clients, il- 
lustrations, plates, etc., indicated 
his overhead expense, salaries -1id 
assistants, etc. He explained, in 
his return, that office expense was 
charged in this manner for the 
sake of simplicity, but added that 
there was such a close relationship 
between work done on the fee or 
monthly retainer basis and that 
done on the commission basis that 
the general office expense should 
be weighed in connection with the 
two general items. He claimed 
both totals as “earned income.” In 
a previous year, when this taxpayer 
had made an arbitrary division of 
his office expense, between an edu- 

tional division of his work and 
the agency end, the Government 
had misunderstood and attempted 
an additional assessment, arguing 
that the taxpayer had taken credit 
twice for rent, salaries, etc. 

The Government delaved its ac- 
tion in this case until May 24, 1928 

barely a week before the time 
set for closing its review of 1925 
tax returns. The collector indi- 
cated his willingness to regard 
monthly salaries or retainers and 
special fees as whollv earned in- 
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come, but held that agency work 
in which the compensation came 
in the form of a commission on 
purchases of space for clients, of 
drawings, plates, etc., was not pri- 
marily “a personal service or pro- 
fessional undertaking,” but a trade 
or business in which “both personal 
service and capital are material 
income-producing factors.” A point 
was also made of the fact that Mr. 
Hall employed “labor” and that 
the profits of the business were 
earned “not entirely from personal 
service rendered by yourself but 
rather with the assistance of other 
labor.” 


Colgate and Palmolive-Peet 


Companies to Merge 

The directors of Colgate & Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., and The Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Chicago, have agreed 
upon a plan of merging these two com- 
panies. If the stockholders approve, at 
a meeting on July 20, this merger will 
be effective as of July 1, 1928. The 
new company will be called The Colgate 
Palmolive Peet Company. 

The executive offices of the merged 
companies will be located at Chicago, 
and will have manufacturing units at 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Berkeley, Calif.; 
Portland, Oreg.; Jersey City, and Chi- 
cago, as well as in foreign countries. 
It is reported that Sidney M. Colgate 
will be chairman of the board, Charles 
S. Pearce, president and general man- 
ager, and A. W. Peet, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Among the advertised products made 
by Colgate & Company are Cashmere 
Bouquet soap, Colgate’s shaving cream, 
Super Suds, and Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream. The Palmolive company 
manufactures Palmolive soap, shaving 
cream and toilet articles. The Peet 
company was merged with the Palm- 
olive company in 1927. 


Scripps-Howard Appointments 


S. S. Wallace has been appointed 
business manager of the Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma News. He has been with 
that newspaper since 1924 when he 
joined its advertising staff. He later 
was made national advertising manager 
and before his present appointment held 
the position of advertising manager. 

M. F. Riblett has been made adver- 
tising director of the Denver, Colo., 
Rocky Mountain News and Evening 
News. He has been national advertis- 
ing manager of those newspapers since 
their purchase by Scripps-Howard and 
succeeds W. C. Bussing, resigned. 

George S. Holmes, managing editor 
of the Rocky Mountain News, has been 
appointed to the general editorial board 
of the ae Newspapers at 
Washington, 
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How an Industrial Ad- 
vertiser Meets the “Gyp 
Solicitor” 


Problem 


Kenseee Ce CoMPANY 
MitwavkeeE, Wis. July 11, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
WAS very much interested in 
reading an editorial in the 
5 issue of Printers’ INK en- 
“Prevention Better Than 


July 
titled 
Cure.” 

You are correct, of course, in 
your statement that the mere pass- 
ing of a resolution will not elimi- 
nate the sort of graft which you 
call so fittingly “gyp advertising.” 
Our experience in this, however, 
may be of some interest. 

Some three or four years ago 
our local departmental of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers, 
passed such a _ resolution which 
was signed individually by each 
company representative and which 
was supposed to bind each one in 
its observance. 

We think the Koehring Com- 
pany had been perhaps one of the 
easiest marks for this sort of ad- 
vertising previous to this time for 
various reasons. Acting, however, 
at this favorable occasion, the offi- 
cials in charge of our policy estab- 
lished a really iron-clad policy of 
refusing to advertise in any me- 
dium or publication outside of our 
regular trade channels, with a very 
few exceptions consisting of such 
things as real civic projects and 
other enterprises of a sort which 
a progressive, civic-minded busi- 
ness would naturally wish to be 
identified with. 

As far as we are personally 
concerned, this has worked out 
exceedingly well. Between the 
moral force of our local resolution 
and the practical ruling of our 
changed policy, we have always 
been enabled to evade successfully 
all solicitations for such gyp ad- 
vertising which otherwise might 
prove in many circumstances very 
embarrassing. 

As far as your contention is 
concerned that manufacturers have 
a tendency to pass the buck in this 
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sort of proposition to their local 
dealers, we agree absolutely with 
you. Again we believe our policy 
meets this situation complete}; 
We have what we call our local 
advertising policy under which 
such advertising will come as well 
as our regular trade channel ad- 
vertising. 

Whenever our local representa- 
tive wants to do advertising of 
any kind under our name we are 
willing to meet him half way; i. e., 
if he deems the proposition of 
such value as to warrant his will- 
ingness to pay his own hard cash 
in support of it, we will play along 
with him to the extent of defray- 
ing 50 per cent of the cost of such 
advertising. In addition, we are 
glad to supply him with copy, lay- 
out and cuts. 

We have found this to be very 
successful both for the legitimate, 
really worth-while local advertis- 
ing—such as the sectional trad 
publications with their local con- 
struction items of vital interest to 
our agents; and their local flavor 

—as well as the border-line kind 
of advertising such as special is- 
sues of newspapers, programs, etc 

In pursuing this policy our vol- 
ume of local advertising has more 
than doubled this year over an) 
other previous year, which proves 
that our representatives are per- 
fectly willing and glad to take ad- 
vantage of a liberal policy such as 
ours in support of their own local 
publicity. It also works for our 
mutual benefit in the latter case 
because our agents might refer 
such solicitations to us oftentimes 
merely to get rid of the solicitor 
gracefully, but when asked to pay 
half of the cost of such advertis- 
ing, they immediately get cold feet 
and decide that it is not worth it 
KoreHRING CoMPANY, 

O. C. DAHLMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


“The Industrial Banker” New 


Monthly Magazine 


The Industrial Banker, Cincinnati, 
a new monthly magazine which will h« 
devoted to. the interests of bankers 
the industrial and personal loan fields 
Liam Cooney is editor and E. M. Brink, 
advertising manager. The first issue 
will appear in September. 
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ANNOUNCING A RATE ADJUSTMENT 
for the CONSUMER DIVISION of the 


NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP 


ADVERTISING COLOR SERVICE 
comprising 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION THE AMERICAN HOME 


Effective August Ist, 1928, the advertising rate for color page 
inserts (four colors) in the CONSUMER DIVISION of the 
NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP will be $4,000—on which 
date the aggregate cost of a color page, if bought separately 
from the individual publishers, will be $4,550. 


The present low rate for the Consumer Division of the Na- 
tional Shelter Group of $3,300 up to and including the De- 
cember 1928 issue, and of $3,500 (as announced on February 


10th, 1928) beginning with the January 1929 issue, will be 
available up te and including the September 1929 issue to: 


(A) all advertisers who have used space in the 
Consumer Division during the twelve-months 
from October 1927 to September 1928, in- 
clusive; 

(B) all advertisers who use space in the Octo- 
ber, November or December 1928 issues; 


(C) all other advertisers who, though they 
may not previously have used the Consumer 
Division of the Nati I Shelter Group, place 
in our hands before August Ist, 1928 a 
formal order containing definite schedule of 
insertions. 





This adjustment of rates is occasioned by rate adjustments of individual 
member publications—which in turn reflects substantial expansion and 
improvement of these publications—and increased production costs 
due to largely increased circulation. 


{s will be observed, there is here offered an exceptionally attractive 
value to manufacturers of Shelter Products. To such manufacturers, 
or their agents, who are interested, we shall be glad to send a copy 
of our recently issued book “Markets of the Building Field” upon 
request. 


WALTER C. McMILLAN 


INCORPORATED 


565 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago Office: 
333 No. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office: 
1008 West Sixth Street 
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Photo-Gelatine 
Printing 


is not only ideal: 
for 


SHORT RUNS 


of Pictorial Matter 
but it is the out- 
standing quality 
leader of all print- 
ing processes. 


For over fifty years 
it has been used in 
making most of our 
fine art prints, both 
here and abroad. 


It is now available 
for Commercial 


Work. 
Multi-Color, Single Color 


(Screenless) 
Please send for samples 


Wyanoak Publishing Co. 


INC. 
136 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Circle 2780—Extension B 
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Jantzen 
Analyzes the Power of 
Its Advertising 


(Continued from page 8) 


lastingly build on a cheap merchan- 
dise basis. The price emphasis of 
recent years is a direct result of 
a more than ample productive 
capacity. There will always be 
price stories, but as shown by the 
preferred stock analogy, even 
these will do well to have Jantzens 
Jantzens are a prestige builder of 
unquestioned. quality; they are a 
product of established merit that, 
if properly understood, cannot but 
command the attention of the up- 
to-date merchant. 

2. Then we give technical evi- 
dence of Jantzen quality as a 
result of laboratory tests. 

3. The swimming suit trend is 
toward higher quality and Jantzen 
probably is, and has been, the 
greatest factor in that trend. 
Stuart Louchheim, vice-president 
of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
yarn manufacturers, in a recent 
address said that the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills have “made” the swim- 
ming suit business for competitors 
as well as themselves. The thing 
that Jantzen has done in the swim- 
ming suit business is an example 
of how the American standard of 
living is constantly being elevated. 
People want better things and 
work harder to get them with con- 
sequent progress. 

The average wholesale price per 
dozen of swimming suits in the 
United States has increased from 
100 per cent in 1919 (using 1919 
as a base) to 191 per cent in 1925. 
Here again we find that it is a 
simple matter to divide the value 
of swimming suits by the number 
of dozens as given in the “Census 
of Manufactures: 1925.” 

Why Merchants Should Adver- 
tise Jantzens and the Question of 
Private Brands. 

1. “Be sure you are right, then 
go ahead.” This is our advice to 
merchants who are debating 
whether to advertise Jantzens or 
a private brand. There are good 
reasons for advertising Jantzens, 
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Ten million personal interviews are granted each 
year by women to representatives of one of our 
clients. No other national organization has so 
close a check upon the household needs of a con- 
tinent. Our intimate association with this wealth 
of information gives us exact knowledge that might 
be valuable to your business. Why not talk it over 





with us and see? 


ee 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, ConnecrTicuT 





Attention, Food Advertisers! 


The Paterson Press-Guardian will hold Cooking 
School Sessions for 4 days at the Eastside High 
School Auditorium, conducted by the DeBoth Home 
Makers’ Schools, New York and Chicago. 


You can utilize the advertising columns of The Press- 
Guardian to good advantage at that time by tying up 
directly with this event, which thousands of house- 
wives will attend. 




















Just how this can be done will gladly be explained 
by our national representatives—G. Logan Payne 
Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


(Member 100,000 Group American Cities) 
W. B. BRYANT, Pub. 
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We create what we 


print, and print what 


we create: principally 
books, booklets, brochures, 
to picture a business, 


a product or a service. 


CurRIER & HARFORD-: LTD 


Selective Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York + Longacre7856 


H 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Lecal Advertisers Concentrate The Most of 
Ther ey oh In the PEORIA JOURNAL. 
TRANSCRIPT. That's the answer to “Which 
Paper in PEORIA, ILL.’ 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
National Representative 
Chicage New York 








Boston 
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as we shall show, but first the 
merchant will want to satisfy him- 
self, and rightly, that we ar 
worthy of confidence and co- 
operation. 

The Jantzen record in this re- 
spect speaks for itself. We like t 
deal with a merchant as though 
he were a department of our 
business. Without him we cannot 
prosper. “He profits most who 
serves best.”’ Our great commer- 
cial structure is built upon con- 
fidence, and necessarily confidenc: 
must be placed in someone. 

A merchant places confidence i: 
the man he entrusts with the man- 
ufacture of his private brand. If 
the merchandise is not up to stand 
ard, the merchant suffers loss of 
prestige and the manufacturer loss 
of the merchant’s good-will. On 
the other hand, Jantzen loses both 
prestige and the merchant’s good 
will if things are not as they 
should be. 

2. Two names are better than 
one. No one knows better than we 
the value of the merchant’s pres 
tige. Because we recognize his 
standing in his own city, we ar: 
anxious to work with him. Thx 
merchant is willing ordinarily to 
let the manufacturer do his part 
in moving merchandise. But in 
promoting a private brand, he is 
taking the whole burden upon 
himself, is competing with him- 
self—because he has Jantzens in 
his store. He handles Jantzens 
because he knows there is demand; 
how contradictory to turn around 
and work against the efforts of 
the manufacturer. He uses show 
cards and other sales helps—why 
try to undo what has been done 
to help him by playing up some- 
thing else in his newspaper adver 
tising ? 

Why work at cross purposes in 
trying to impede the flow of d 
mand? What would you think of 
the man who used a spade when a 
steam shovel was at hand? Put 
your hand on that lever, we say to 
the merchant, use the machine that 
works speedier, faster, surer than 
a thousand spade wielders ever 
dreamed of in by-gone days. Push 
that lever with newspaper adver- 
tising over your name. Watch 
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Announcin g 


THE QUALITY 
THREE 


Atlantic Monthly 
Harper’s Magazine 
Scribner’s Magazine 


America’s longest established Quality 
Magazines 
—to insure advertisers of the highest 
type of service and of uniform quality 
and value 


to render this improved service in 
their present form as a single unit, 
both in Color and Black and White, 
and at lowest possible cost for Quality 
Circulation 


All contracts now in hand or received pending rate 
adjustment will be carried out in accordance with 
present rates and obligations. 


THE QUALITY THREE 


Published by 


The Atlantic Monthly Company 
Harper and Brothers 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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« « « for these six 
important reasons 


As you make up fall sched- 
ules, the American Lumberman 
should be your first choice for 
clients desiring to sell success- 
fully the big lumber field, be- 
cause it is 
1st in national circu- 
lation (A. B. C.). 
1st in news interest. 
1st in influence. 
1st in prestige. 
lst in important con- 
tacts. 
lst in constructive 
programs for the 
good of its readers. 


Write Today for Full Story 


American fiumberman 


431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Est. 1873 Published Weekly 




















cA Rare Opportunity 
for a Rare Man 


H. must be a 


born salesman who knows ad- 
vertising and how to sell it—he 
must have contacts that will lead 
to the securing of accounts— he 
must be willing to work day and 
night to build enough business 
to give him a five figure income. 
He will get support from the 
“infield” and “outfield” of this 
medium sized, fast moving, 
highly rated agency. And a re- 
spectable drawing account. Give 
all details in your letter. Our 
own gang knows about this ad. 


“X,”’ Box 63, Printers’ Ink 
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results. Two names are better 
than one. 

3. “But I do not want to adver 
tise goods which others handle.” 
With the previous question disposed 
of, we are met with this, though 
less frequently. It is the “exclu- 
sive” problem and we are going 
to let the facts answer. 

Where more than one merchant 
has the line, the goods have much 
more publicity; each store has its 
clientele and the store with th« 
best service and clerks need not 
worry. We show it to be ofte: 
an advantage to have someone els: 
handle Jantzens by presenting th: 
results of an analysis of towns 
selected at random. The figures 
prove the average sales per mer 
chant to be greater where ther 
are two than where there is one 
merchant. 

Future Orders next receive con- 
sideration in the Job Book. 

1. Falling prices as a reason for 
hand-to-mouth buying is shown in- 
applicable because .we protect the 
merchant in case of a price decline. 

2. The trend toward orderly 
merchandising or stock control 
rather than speculative buying fits 
into the Jantzen picture because 
we plan our advertising to sell the 
goods and invite comparison on a 
turnover basis. 

3. Fear of style changes and 
mark-downs are reasons for hand 
to-mouth buying whose ill effects 
are accentuated in a seasonal com- 
modity. Here again the Jantzen 
policies of an all best seller, sim- 
plified style line and standardized 
resale prices make inapplicable an 
otherwise valid motive. 

Hand -to-mouth buying is 
largely a result of excess manu- 
facturing capacity. But merchants 
know that Jantzen production fa- 
cilities have been taxed each year. 
The very things that have led 
merchants with confidence to place 
future orders for Jantzen Swim- 
ming Suits have operated to keep 
demand equal to supply. 

5. Hand-to-mouth buying pre- 
vents a merchant profiting from 
the period of peak demand char- 
acteristic of a seasonal line. Here 
again the Jantzen proposition elim- 
inates the hazard and leaves thie 
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way open to turnover and profit. 

Our Job Book under the head- 
ing “The Shock Troops of Busi- 
ness,” the name given retail sales- 
people by Merle Thorpe, tells the 
importance of those who sell over 
the counter. And then under Sales 
Standards we give sales figures 
for towns of varying size as devel- 

ed by “sampling” or the selec- 
tion of towns at random. If 
enough towns are selected to form 
a fair “sample” obviously, high, 
low, and average sales figures for 
towns of each size can be set up 
as a measure of sales effectiveness. 

fo conclude the general part of 
the Job Book, we discuss competi- 

n, point out the value of ideas, 
and indicate that as property val- 
ues accrue through human activity, 
so the proper view is to look upon 
our company as a composite of 
human values embodying the 
hopes and aspirations of the men 
who are our organization rather 
than as so much steel and concrete, 
knitting machines and sewing ma- 
chines. The concept is borrowed 
from Dr. S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

There follows after this in the 
Job Book a detailed consideration 
of each man’s territory. 

Our Job Book is an attempt to 
help our salesmen orient them- 
selves. It is an expression of our 
conviction that salesmen as well 
as management should know, not 
ilone where we are, but also where 
we are going. It is a concrete 
example of how we are meeting 
“the new competition.” It has 
helped to make our sales orders 
to date $384,000 ahead of last year. 
It has played a definite part in 
keeping us among those relatively 
few who are now earning a satis- 
factory profit. 


B. Kirschbaum Account to 
Al Paul Lefton Agency 


The A. B. Kirschbaum Company, 
‘hiladelphia, Kirschbaum clothes, has 
iced its advertising account with The 
Paul Lefton Advertjsing Agency, 
f that city. 


Ernest A. Punter has been transferred 
m the Spokane to the Seattle office 
the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency. 

lenry W. Art, auditor of the agency, 
joined the Spokane office. 
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HE fact is that the 

most successful Cana- 
dian advertisers demand 
of their agencies that they 
maintain service offices in 
the centres of distribution 
in Canada. This in itself 
should justify United 
States advertisers in their 
choice of such a Canadian 
agency for Canada. 


CONSULT 


J.J.GIBBONS LIMITED 


Advertising in Canada 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
2152 Graybar Building 


Telephone: Lexington 4199 
Home Office — Toronto, Ontario 

















New York 
Representative 


Twenty years executive, 
selling, buying and mer- 
chandising experience. Ex- 
ceptional sales promoter 
with 42nd Street Office 
facilities, capable of or- 
ganizing and _ handling 
sales force, seeks connec- 
tion with established busi- 
unquestionable 
standing. Address “D,” 


Box 67, Printers’ Ink. 


ness of 
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Business Continues 


GOOD in N ebraska! 


Great Crop Outlook Insures 
Retail Trade Stability 
In Coming Year 


Nebraska is enjoying as good business now as it has 
for years. In May, Omaha showed a 29.3% gain over 
May, 1927—and a larger volume of business than in 
any May since 1920. Reports from all over the state 
indicate exceptional building activity, increased trade 
and an unusually sound condition. 


The situation is a result of the great agricultural 
year in 1927. Last year, Nebraska, although but 15th 


in size, ranked 7th in per capita wealth.: The state 
ranked 5th in farm production, and raised several 
record crop yields. 


The present situation is equally imposing. Wheat, 
corn and oats never looked better. Rains have fallen 
all over the state at opportune times and harvest is 
now on in full force. 


Get your share of this great Nebraska prosperity. 
You can appeal to the rural market through but ONE 
medium, The Nebraska Farmer, read regularly by 
three-fourths of the farm people in Nebraska and by 
a total of more than 110,000 rural families. 


The 1928 edition of The Nebraska Book, 
containing much valuable information 
and data relative to Nebraska and The 
Nebraska Farmer is now off the press. 
You may have a copy for the asking. 


i» ad —_ 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
EDW. S. TOWNSEND, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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\RM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JUNE 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 

xclusive of house, livestock, baby 

chick and classified advertising) 

MONTHLIES 
1927 1928 
Lines Lines 
ntry Gentleman. . 51,449 45,377 
er’s Farmer..., 12,346 15,672 
fornia Citrograph 13,485 15,485 
eder’s Gazette... *11,689 13,632 
ida Grower 10,944 13,396 
cessful Farming. 17,920 13,131 
Dairy Farmer.. 5,853 11,121 
mt FRc 0 oc00 271 11,108 Sound 
i »274 10,339 
& Fireside... ,974 8,958 Editorial Policy 
Fruit Grower ,174 5,7 
arm Mechanics.... ,180 5,5: 
erican Farming... ,975 4,820 made 


re Bureau Farmer. 4,552 
‘acific Homestead. . 3,188 3,948 

1. Produce Grower 4,220 3,935 AMERICAN 

rm ife - 4,417 3,681 

rmers’ Home Jour. 1,236 751 AGRICULTURIST 
‘ower Farming ..... 16,300 71,444 


191,895 192,674 the Leader in 
*Two Issues. 
Includes May and June. New York State 


SEMI-MONTHLIES , 
Lines Lines Agriculture 


kota Farmer 23,580 23,576 





lontana Farmer.... 15,428 20,607 
ird’s Dairyman.. t 18,576 
a. Farmer-St’kman 22,840 17,141 
ssouri Ruralist... 15,816 13,758 
stern Farm Life 9,469 12,805 
mst’d St’k & Home 12,478 12,757 

Illinois Farmer 10,086 

tah Farmer 10,829 11,978 
thern Ruralist... 9,374 10,378 
h. Bus. Farmer. 11,054 10,170 
ithernAgriculturist 9,478 8,475 
ithern Planter... 7,372 8,454 

Florida Farmer. 7,677 
ssouri Farmer.... 6,006 
). Farmer & Breeder 5,312 

Ark. Farmer... 4,344 
va Farmer & Corn 


elt Farmer 3,598 Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


lern Farming.... 4,691 3,496 ° 
thern Cultivator & Publisher 


arming 4,803 3,234 461 Fourth Ave., New York 





204,294 214,664 
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A Calf 
the Field 


ERE it is—the long 
needed medium for 
reaching the rapidly growing 
dairy industry of the South! 
Fifteen thousand paid-in-ad- 
vance circulation at the start- 
off. An effective medium in 
a tremendous field. 


Dairume 


Shreveport, La. 











Sales Executive and 
Copy Writer 


With extensive Direct Mail 


Advertising experience, seeks 
position requiring a combination 
of real selling, creative and ex- 
ecutive ability. 


Experience includes 12 years 
successful selling—in person, 
thru salesmen and direct by 
mail, to both dealers and con- 
sumers; and planning, designing 
and writing unusually produc- 
tive direct mail advertising. 


His ideas, copy, layouts and 
plans have produced a large 
volume of inquiries and orders, 
at iow cost. Familiar with 
many different lines of business. 


Address “A,” Box 64, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 


Lines 
Nebraska Farmer... 130,844 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 


Lines 
35,93 


35,13 

30,718 

Pacific Rural Press.. 27,263 28,58 
California Cultivator. 22,966 27,117 
Wallaces’ Farmer.... 22,642 25,347 
Prairie Farmer 5 25,22 
Farm & Ranch 22,47 
Washington Farmer. 721,41) 
Oregon Farmer 23,120 20,822 
Towa Homestead.... 27,992 20,22 
Wis. Agriculturist ..+20,961 19,832 
Michigan Farmer... ¢20,311 18 965 
Idaho Farmer 22,007 18,70 
New Eng. Homestead ¢17,498 18,097 
The Farmer’s Guide 18,938 17,885 
Pennsylvania Farmer 22,096 17,521 
Ohio Farmer 118,621 16,918 
Rural New Yorker.. +18,365 15,366 
Am. Agriculturist..: $13,192 13,994 
Progressive Farmer 
& Farm Woman.. 
Wisconsin Farmer.. 
Penn. Stockman & 


22,819 


719,010 
18,598 


13,624 
712,617 


10,832 
OhioSt’kman&Farmer 110,939 10,655 
Dairymen’s League 

6,633 


504,640 


ME . exiviecsseuas 517,833 


tFour Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 


Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
Star 
Memphis Wkly. Com- 
mercial-Appeal 
Dallas Semi - Weekly 
Farm News 
Atlanta Tri- Weekly 
Constitution 
Atlanta Tri- Weekly 
Journal 


719,003 
6,904 
10,273 


5,163 


tFive Issues. 
Grand Total 961,082 953,519 
compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


(Figures 


Appoints Auspitz-Lee-Harve 

The Venus Brassiere Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Aanalte Lab tlorv 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 
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Biggest 
Copy 
Man 


in Advertising 


A leading advertising agency in New York City wants the ablest 
copy man in the field. 


He may have “arrived” or he may be a young cub “on his way.” 

We want a man who can plan a campaign, “cook” the big selling 
idea, write it and deliver it complete. 

We want him to plan and write all of the campaigns for this 
agency. We wish to dispense with our copy department entirely 
and make him the sole plan and copy department. 

We do not want a flowery copy man noted for high-sounding, 
theoretical copy, “full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” 

We want a hard-boiled, practical mail order copy man who can 
apply his mail order experience to writing copy that will pull on 
merchandise sold through dealers. We have excellent facilities for 
testing copy to help such a copy man. 

If there is any: such copy man extant, we will make him a 
proposition that he cannot turn down. 

Write us fully about yourself, the jobs you have held, your 
nationality and religion, and send us a few samples of your copy. 
We will return same and treat your communication in strictest 
confidence. All the members of our organization know we are 
Tunning this advertisement. 


Address “G.,” Box 69, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 


Parnters’ Inx Pustiswine Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avanug, New York 
Crty. TecerpHong: AsHLANnD 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
oW. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, DovGtas Taytior. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

7 Francisco Office : 564 Market Street, 


Street, 





Issued Thursdays. ‘Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 





oun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
opert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Roy Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Apert E. Haass, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A. Grimes, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Roland Cole 


C. B. Larrabee 

E. B, Weiss Andrew M. Howe 
H. M. Hitchcock Eldridge Peterson 
Thomas F. Wals Don Masson | 

H. W. Marks Rexford Daniels 


A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 


i : G. A. Nichols 
_——- Frederic W. Read 


London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Jury 19, 1928 








Advertising A short time ago 
a prominent man- 

and the ufacturer called 
Sales Curve several advertis- 


ing agents before him and told 
them he had a substantial amount 
to appropriate for an advertising 
campaign. He wanted to place 
his account with the agent who 
could predict for him exactly what 
certain amounts spent in advertis- 
ing would do to the sales curve 
on the chart he produced for in- 
spection. The agents he called in 
have told this man who wants to 
blueprint his advertising results 
in advance that it can’t be done. 
They are sensible men, proud of 
their standing in the business. 


* They are able to give him ex- 
amples of what advertising has 
done for certain concerns in the 
past, but they admit frankly that 
they are unable to tell him exactly 
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what it will do for him and how 
soon. It may be that this manv- 
facturer will finally find an avent 
who is willing to guess and g :ar- 
antee a result over which he has 
little control, but it will be no 
more than a guess and the manv- 
facturer will secure a poor agent if 
he chooses one on that basi 
Things are not different now 
from what they were years ago 
when a company, now one of the 
largest advertisers in the country, 
then preparing to advertise, com- 
missioned one of its men to secure 
just the sort of pre-knowledge 
which the present manufacturer 
wants from his agent. This man 
was sent to a large list of national 
advertisers. He, too, had a com- 
plicated chart and he asked each 
advertiser what an investment of 
$10,000 and so on up to $100,000 
would do to the wavy black line 
which represented specialty sales. 
“Would it turn it upward at this 


angle, or at this much steeper 
one?” he wanted to know. 
Almost without exception, the 


successful advertisers of that time 
explained to this investigator that 
although they appreciated the de- 
sire of his company to reduce a 
proposed advertising expenditure 
to an engineering basis, it simply 
couldn’t be done that way. 

At the end of its investigation 
the company entered publication 
advertising as any other concern 
must do—with hope and _ faith 
based on thorough knowledge. 

The question asked then by one 
company and now by another will 
always remain unanswered. It is 
just as foolish for a man to ask 
someone to indicate on a chart 
what will happen if he hires a 
new general manager for $15,000 a 
year, and also what will happen to 
his wavy, black ‘sales line if he 
pays another man $31,000. 

The whole fallacy comes from 
thinking of advertising as a thing 
apart, as some mysterious force 
which operates in a different man- 
ner from other forms of selling or 
sales promotion. No man with 4 
clear conception of what adver- 
tising is would ask the question 
and anticipate a sincere or accurate 
answer. 
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We have heard, 
, we don’t know 
ig Less how long, that 
-sulttul P “advertising is no 
r so resultful as it used to 
The reason generally as- 
d is that as advertising in- 
es in volume, the ability of 
yeneral public to absorb this 
of nrinted appeal decreases 

like ratio. 
vertheless, a recent investiga- 
conducted by the Cleveland 
s seems to leave no doubt that 

s is simply another tradition of 

intful parentage. Forty-six de- 

tment stores were asked by the 
s, among other things, if they 

ieved that thejr advertising had 
n less productive during the 
five years. Out of the forty- 
sixteen said their advertising 

less productive and thirty that 
not. 

t seems to us that these returns 
are particularly striking in this in- 
stance because they were secured 
from department stores. It is 
dificult to think of a field in 
which advertising has become 
more intensely competitive than 
has department store advertising. 
Yet, almost two for one, the de- 
partment stores report that their 
advertising is no less effective to- 
day than it was five years ago. 

A number of reasons may be 
pointed to as responsible for the 
belief that advertising results are 
continually falling off. One is the 
human tendency to blame the tool 
rather than the wielder. Another 
is the difficulty of keeping an ac- 
curate guide of what the advertis- 
ing is accomplishing. Most adver- 
tisers have only a vague notion 
concerning the actual effect their 
advertising is having. Then there 
is the fact that, with the number 
and variety of advertising mediums 
continually increasing, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to make the 
most effective selection for any 
spectic purpose. In other words. 
poor advertising returns must often 
be charged to poor selection of 
med'ums rather than to any inherent 
weakness in advertising itself. 

The fact of the matter is that, 
today, the advertising industry is 
better manned than it has ever 
been before. It has attracted men 


Is Advertis- 
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who are capable of putting adver- 
tising to more effective use than 
at any other time in the brief his- 
tory of printer’s ink. Moreover, 
advertising has built up a tre- 
mendous record of accumulated 
experience—the forty years’ files 
of Printers’ INK, for example. 
There is plenty of precedent to 
point the way and if certain adver- 
tisers are actually finding that their 
advertising appropriations are not 
so resultful as they were at one 
time, they might do better to ques- 
tion their marksmanship rather 
than the ammunition they are 
using. 


The employment 


Why Export of American cap- 

Capital ? ital abroad is a 
subject that will gain an increas- 
ing amount of attention for some 
time to come. It is a subject on 
which all who are engaged in the 
business of selling the production 
of American industry must not al- 
low their thinking processes to go 
astray. The future sales history 
of the country is tied up with this 
question. 

A somewhat lengthy address on 
this subject, which was recently 
made before a meeting of New 
England bankers by Raleigh S. 
Rife, economist of The Guaranty 
Company of New York, carried 
certain statements which, when 
quietly and thoughtfully considered, 
stand as convincing proof of our 
need for an_ enlightened eco- 
nomic policy on loans to foreign 
governments and foreign industrial 
enterprises. 

American production methods 
and American transportation effi- 
ciency, Mr. Rife pointed out, have 
created for us a surplus capital 
which has failed to find employ- 
ment in our country. “We are 
probably living in a period,” he 
said, “in which the accumulation 
of capital tends to be in excess of 
the immediate market demand. . . . 
The continued accumulation of 
capital, together with a lower rate 
of return on it, tends to overcorie 
any inertia that may be present 
preventing its investment ‘in new 
undertakings in any part of the 
world.” 

Past experience plainly shows 
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that the commercial purchases of 
a borrowing nation are made from 
the industries of the lending na- 
tion. Therein lies the very close 


connection between foreign invest- . 


ments and sales volume. “When 
we finance the construction of a 
new highway in South America,” 
said Mr. Rife, “it may result in an 
increasing market for road mate- 
rials, for road-building machinery 
and, in the long run, an increase in 
the market for American automo- 
biles and trucks and for a varied 
line of other products, as high- 
ways make possible the develop- 
ment of new industries and eco- 
nomic activity. 

“The same applies to the building 
of a new railway, or to the elec- 
trification of an existing railway. 
American electrical concerns made, 
in the main, the material for the 
electrification of the railways in 
Chile. In other words, when 
we float foreign loans in this mar- 
ket and lend capital abroad, we are 
tending to broaden the market for 
American ‘ products; and, in a 
sense, are making it possible to 
maintain a more substantial econ- 
omy at home. In fact, our growth 
of industry makes more prominent 
the need of a foreign market.” 

An example that is more dram- 
atic, and perhaps more convincing 
on the score of the close connec- 
tion between foreign financing and 
American sales volume, is to be 
found in a European dispatch that 
appeared in the New York Times 
a short time ago. 

Some time ago European auto- 
mobile manufacturers decided that 
they would take steps, by means 
of a cartel, to prevent further in- 
creases in sales of American motor 
cars in their markets. American 
manufacturers were to be told the 
exact number of cars which they 
could hope to dispose of in each 
European market. The plan broke 
down. The dispatch strongly 
hinted at the reason when it said: 
“News reaching Paris today from 
Italy indicates that Dr. Ugo 
Nanni, head of the Isotta Fraschini 
Company, leader of the Italian 
motor car industry and a prime 
mover in the cartel plan, has de- 
_cided to abandon the scheme. 

“To what extent the Italian’s 
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decision has been influenced 1) 
American banking investments in 
the Fiat Company, the largest au- 
tomobile enterprise in Italy, cannot 
be ascertained, but the fact re- 
mains that one of America’s out- 
standing financial houses, which is 
largely interested in the American 
motor car industry, recently lent 
$10,000,000 to the Fiat Company. 
Since the cartel movement began 
in Italy and received its chief sup- 
port from Dr. Nanni and oth 

Italian motor car leaders, it i 
reasonable to assume that Ameri 
can financial interests brought their 
weight to bear in the situation.” 


The Woman Homer McKee, 
Appeal in an Indianapolis 


advertising agent, 
Advertising spoke sound sense 


when, addressing the National As- 
sociation of Music Merchants at 
a recent convention at New York, 
he advised makers and sellers of 
goods to do away with sex and 
sectional distinctions in their ad- 
vertising. There may have been 
a time (although we doubt it) 
when it was good business to have 
one kind of advertising for women 
and another kind for men in 
selling the same classes of mer- 
chandise. But that time certainly 
has passed long since. 

Somebody, in an effort to perpe- 
trate an example of alleged humor 
has brought up the question of 
whether women are people. If 
they are—and we imagine the af- 
firmative vote will be considerably 
in the majority—then why draw 
the sex line in advertising? Why 
segregate and particularize? 

We think that even Schopen- 
hauer, notwithstanding all his talk 
about the sexus sequior, as he chose 
to call the women, would have had 
a much more sensible view about 
advertising to persons of the femi- 
nine persuasion than is to be en- 
countered now in many quarters 

The way to advertise an article 
of general merchandise’ either to 
men or women is to have one pre- 
sentation for both—and to address 
all as people. 


Jesse J. Haight has joined the st:/ 
of Howard C, ilson Associates 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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An Agency 
is known by the 
business it 


keep 


‘THE surest evidence that performance 
equals promise in agency service, as in all other 
business, is the satisfied customer. 


Year after year our clients stay with us. Which 
strengthens our adherence to a policy of 
PERSONAL SERVICE BY PRINCIPALS, the basis of 
Lamport-MacDonald operation during 11 years 
of successful experience. 


An agency is known by the business it keeps. 
Our own record for continuous service of ac- 
counts is significant. Others tell us that it is an 
unusual record. We, ourselves, regard this as a 
reflection of the ability and eagerness to serve 
which go into our day-to-day work. 


We are in a position to extend this service 
to other advertisers whose products do not 
compete directly with those of our clients. 
May we explain our policies in detail — with- 
out obligation. 


© 


LAMPORT, MACDONALD COMPANY 
Advertising + Merchandising 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


TLEE F. HUNT, an advertis- 

ing agent whose headquarters 
are at Oakland, Calif., is respon- 
sible for a suggestion which the 
Schoolmaster believes to be of 
value to advertisers, advertising 
agents and publishers. It is con- 
cerned with the proper notification 
of advertisers and agents by pub- 
lishers of rate increases. 

It is now the. practice of most 
publications to send out new rate 
cards by registered mail. To make 
certain that these are received, a 
return receipt is usually requested. 

This registered notification of a 
rate increase is probably received 
by a mail clerk and put aside by 
him for later entry on the records 
of the agency or the manufac- 
turer’s advertising department. 


This system is good as far as it 
goes, but it has a very weak spot. 
It often happens that an adver- 


tising agency is confronted with a 
rate increase by a medium being 
used for a regular advertiser, 
without any protection having been 
given by the signing of a new 
contract. Under the present sys- 
tem, the publication announcing a 
rate increase has done everything 
possible, without having accom- 


_ plished the real purpose of the 


notification, which is the protec- 
tion of old advertisers against an 
impending increase. There is the 
weak spot in the present system. 
It is Mr. Hunt’s belief that this 
situation could be remedied, if the 
following suggestion were adopted : 
“That notices of impending rate 
increases be printed on all state- 
ments rendered to all advertisers 
and agencies. Automatically,” Mr. 
Hunt continues, “this would call 
to the attention of the accounting 
department the fact that an indi- 
vidual client, who is running in 
some certain publication, is con- 
fronted with the necessity of pro- 
tecting himself against a rate in- 
crease by the signing of a contract. 
“Certainly,” Mr. Hunt continues, 
“the accounting department is the 
one which is the most interested 
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in the billing of accounts and is a 
whole lot more likely to notify tie 
proper individual of the rate in- 
crease than someone who receives 
the mail or who files new rate 
cards more or less as a matter of 
routine, without having a know!- 
edge of the schedules or existing 
contracts.” 
* * 

The Schoolmaster has received 
a booklet issued by the Masback 
Hardware Company, hardware 
wholesaler, which is full of sug- 
gestions for those who must think 
up hot weather sales ideas for 
their retail dealers. This booklet 
is very inexpensively made and 
printed. It has fourteen leaves 
with one sales idea printed on the 
front of each leaf. The captions 
of some of these pages give a hint 
of the nature of the suggestions 
made, all of which are general, 
applying to the retailer’s business 
as a whole and not to particular 
commodities handled by him. 

“A Little Drink Goes a Long 
Way” is the caption of one page 
suggesting that a water-cooler be 
placed in the store and a sign in 
the window inviting the thirsty to 
come in and help themselves. 

“Flies Will Queer Your Busi- 
ness—If You Let Them”; “Give 
Away Fans”; “Baseball Scores 
Will Interest Baseball Fans”; 
“Paint Up and Be Conspicuous”; 
“Cash In on That Tourist Busi- 
ness”; “Show Small Goods in 
Quantity”; “Make the Bugs Help 
You Sell Sprayers”; “Don’t Let 
Your Windows Get Stale,” are a 
few other captions which are 
more or less _ self-explanatory. 
Another is “Make. Your Store 
Reflect Your Window,” which 
suggests that merchandise dis- 
played in the show window shou! 
be duplicated in the store, mn 
the door if possible, so that peo 
attracted by the window display 
will come upon duplicates of 1! 
merchandise as soon as they ente 
the store. 

Another is entitled “A Leit- 
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ge Selling 
Apartment Builders 


iI Real estate operators‘ build most of our apart- 
ve ments. 

es In renting and selling these modern structures, 
; Realtors make use of the merchandising plans 
introduced by this publication. 

These plans have béen adapted in turn for 
selling building materials to Realtors. The names 
P of the manufacturers who use our help in sell- 
ing America’s Apartment Builders is a Roster 
of the leaders whose names are known in every 
re household. 

We can help you sell this great market. 


? NATIONAL 
Be REAL ESTATE 
- JOURNAL 
he PortTer-BEDE-LANGTRY CorRPORATION 
) 139 N. Clark St. Chicago 
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Sales and Advertis- 
ing Manager 


Under whose direction one 
nationally known manufacturer's 
sales increased 92% in 3 years, 
another’s trebled in 5 years, and 
still another’s averaged 22% in- 
crease per year for 6 years: 


Whose experience includes 
selling in person, thru salesmen 
and direct by mail to both deal- 
ers and consumers; and plan- 
ning, designing and writing un- 
usually successful direct mail 
advertising: 


Would like to become asso- 
ciated with moderate size manu- 
facturing company needing a 
combination of real selling, cre- 
ative and executive ability. 


Address “B,” Box 65, P. I. 





WANTED 
a real Agency Builder 


My Want Ad agency is established 
about twelve years. Am serving some 
of the largest firms and enjoy a good 
reputation with all newspapers. Volume 
of business was over $500,000 annually 
several years ago. Developed a publish- 
ing business about seven years ago and 
since then made no effort to secure new 
want ad clients and even somewhat neg- 
lected the old ones. Now, on account of 
changed conditions and neglect, agency an- 
nual business dropped to about $50,000. 

I want to eve my agency, not in 
the classified line t as a real general 
ray agency. I have reputation, capi- 
tal and a good foundation. I have no dis- 
play recognition. Never applied for same. 

I want to hear from a man who has 
the necessary qualifications to take a 
hold of, organize and develop a general 
display agency for me. I don’t want to 
hear from schemers Or curiosity seekers, 
nor from men who are accustomed to ex- 
orbitant salaries. 

Of course, I have some friends who 
are associated with newspapers and 
agencies who can help me secure pub- 
lishers’ recognition, etc., but I prefer to 
commence from scratch with the right 
man who will answer this advertisement. 

In your application, please state entire 
past experience, give all facts and reasons 
you believe qualify you for this wo 
= our ~y of action and ex- 

ma Ly in cont e. 
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Handed Advertising Stunt.”  t 
tells of a hardware dealer w! 
paid a school boy to distribu: 
left-handed cotton work gloves 
his customers with a circular e 
plaining that the right-hand 
glove could be secured free | 
calling for it at the dealer’s stor:. 
“The gloves cost very little,” rea: 
the suggestion, “the circular ne: 


not be elaborate—the results wi! 
be surprising.” 
* 


* 


The attention of the Schoc!- 
master was recently called to tlic 
fact that a manufacturing concer, 
which does a large direct-mail 
business, buys great quantities of 
each new issue of 2-cent stamps 
which comes out. When asked 
why they do this, they replied: 
“For the attention value. We find 
that people are always intérested 
in new stamp issues and appreciate 
having the stamps sent to them.” 

* * * 


Not long ago the Schoolmaster 
commented on a question discussed 
in an article in Printers’ Inx, 
namely, the advisability of includ- 
ing the advertising agent’s name, 
as well as the name of the engi- 
neer, the accountant and _ the 
lawyer, in the information broad- 
cast to the investing public at the 
time a business is seeking public 
funds if that business depends 
upon advertising for its profits. 

The Schoolmaster, at that time, 
remarked that conversations with 
a number of agents on the subject 
led to a belief that such a develop- 
ment would take place. 

That development has taken 
place—and much sooner than the 
Schoolmaster expected—in the re- 
cent financing of a company which 
was formed to take over the 
American and Canadian business 
of the English food house of 
Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd. In con- 
nection with that ‘financing, as is 
the practice in American financ- 
ing, there appeared the usual let- 
ter from the head of the business. 
The letter was signed by the man- 
aging director of the parent com- 
pany. 

It was in that letter that tic 
Schoolmaster saw for the first 
time an advertising agency’s name 
used for the sole purpose of ir- 





Tell Your Story to these 
130,000 Leaders! 


@ In nearly 3,000 busy communities there are Rotary Clubs whose 
membership rosters represent executive heads and leaders—130,000 
ot them. These leaders cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 


@ Try to visualize a market place of 130,000 men representing 
earning capacity of over $1,000,000,000 annually—men who are 
constantly in the market for every requirement of business, domestic 
and social life! This means office, store, factory, home, travel and 
recreational pursuits. 


@ Just a few of many interesting facts concerning this wonderful 
audience— 


« Average annual personal income in excess of $10,000—mak- 
ing a combined earning and spending capacity of more than a 


billion dollars ($1,000,000,000) annually. 
@ 96% are married and have more than 250,000 children— 


€ 85% own their homes—over 100% automobile ownership— 


@ Own and operate more than 300,000 motor trucks— 
@ 63% of wives read this magazine regularly. 


@ The influence of these men on the civic, social and business life 
of their communities is something to conjure with. 


€ You can tell them and their families the story of your products 
through the advertising pages of their magazine—THE RO- 
TARIAN—The Magazine of Service—and be assured of their 
respectful attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
213 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th’St., New York 3 : Pickering Building, Cincinnati 





PRINTERS’ 


OST of the articles in 
each issue of the 
PRINTERS’ INK  Publica- 
tions are of more than timely 
interest. 
Long after they appear you 
will find in them points that 
will help you decide a cur- 
rent sales or advertising prob- 
lem of your own. 
To facilitate in preserving 
copies we furnish binders that 
will be an attractive addition 
to your library. 
The price of the Weekly 
binder is $1.25, postpaid; the 
Monthly binder is $2.00, post- 
paid. 
Printers’ Ink 
Publications 


185 Madison Ave., New York 





Successful Advertising 
Representative 


Age 30, 10 years’ space selling experi- 
ence with two publishers. College Man. 
Newspaper training. Now Western Man- 
ager of a trade publication. Desirous of 
changing connection due to combination 
»f circumstances. Chicago headquarters 
preferred. Now earning $6,000. Ad- 
dress “C,” Box 66, Printers’ Ink. 
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pressing the prospective invest: 
* * 7 


It frequently happens that 
item which the manufacturer 
least anxious to push is the ve 
one which it is easiest for ‘ 
salesmen to sell. While selli:z 
the easy-to-sell, low-profit iten 
the ones which carry the load a: 
neglected. 

One man the Schoolmaster 
knows, maker of a number 
office specialties, to solve this difi- 
culty adopted a sliding scale of 
compensation based on the prof 
of the individual item. 

All sales in a territory a1 
credited to the salesman’s account 
whether or not he personally sends 
in the order. If the salesman 
feels that he is falling behind in 
his quota on a product which the 
company is not particularly anxious 
to push and for which he gets the 
smallest amount of compensation, 
he can yet make money by push- 
ing his sales on one of the other 
items where the commission is 
higher. This plan has tended to 
make missionaries of the salesmen 
on those products which require 
more explaining and service than 
the staple sellers. 

It has had one other important 
effect. The advertising was for- 
merly concentrated upon one of 
the fast-moving, low-profit items, 
with the others mentioned but 
subordinated to it. At the end of 
one year of the new selling plan, 
this was revised. One of the bet- 
ter-profit items, not so well known 
to the trade, was made the adver- 
tising leader and the others were 
subordinated. The new scheme 
enabled each salesman to mak« 
more money, because his compen- 
sation was not cut down when th« 
new item was made the leader. 

Sales on the former leader, now 
subordinated in the advertisin 
have not declined in three months 
of the new plan and the present 
advertised leader has largely in- 
creased in sales. 





NICHOLAS J. AMEN 
420 Madison Avenue 
Phone Murray Hill 5543 
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The Schoolmaster believes that 
nany a manufacturer with a large 
ive, could with profit, look more 

‘efully into the profits on each 
tem in his line and by adopting a 

vy method of compensation and 
sightly shifting his advertising 

phasis, could increase profits 
without having to fight for in- 
reased volume. 
* * * 

The Schoolmaster offers the 
suggestion that wreckers of his- 

ric office buildings, homes and 
hotels be looked upon as good ad- 

rtising prospects. 

This suggestion is promoted by 
advertisements which he has re- 
cently seen of a British ship- 
wrecking firm—the MHughes- 
Bolckow Shipbreaking Company, 
Ltd., of Blyth, Northumberland. 

The first time the Schoolmaster 
saw that company’s advertising he 
had no thought that he was read- 
ing an advertisement of a ship- 
wrecker. He thought he was 
looking at the advertisement of a 
manufacturer of garden furniture. 
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This particular advertisement 
caught his eye by means of an 
illustration of a garden bench. 
“Its timber has formed part of a 
British Battleship. Let. this seat 
grace your garden,” said this ad- 
vertisement, and then continued: 
“Apart from its romantic asso- 
ciation with the British Navy, this 
robust Garden Seat. will give 
Spartan service. Made from teak- 
wood—one of the hardest woods— 
it is practically impervious to our 
variable climate while the sturdy 
dignity of its design adds a pleas- 
ing note to any garden.” 


Ball & Davidson Advance 
Katherine Jenkins 


Katherine Jenkins has been made 
romotion manager of Ball & Davidson, 
enver, Colo., advertising. She has 
been with this company since 1919. 


Opens Studio at Seattle 


Joseph Phelps, recently with Fostet 
& Kleiser, Seattle, outdoor advertising, 
has started a commercial art studio at 
that city. 











A Short Cut to 


America’s Homes 


Through the 575,000 teachers reached by the Service 
Bureau group of 36 official State Teachers Associa- 
tions publications, you may enlist an army of over 


24,000,000 


school children who will 


promote your 


products in the homes of America. 


These boys and girls are always acquiring new 


want-habits from the teachers. 


You sell the teachers ; 


they sell the children; children sell the parents—three 
easy steps to the purse-strings of every American 


family. 


Write today for our survey containing full 
information about this great marketing pro- 
gram and how numerous advertisers are 


now using it. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
Or STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS.INC. 


103 Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. -" 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for | 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE PAPER REPRESENTATION 
Are you interested in connection with 
sound, substantial, experienced men—in 
position to handle one more well-estab- 
lished paper—covering Mid-West and 
East to Buffalo and Pittsburgh districts 
with headquarters Chicago and Cleve- 
land. Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 








WE CAN SELL ADVERTISING 

SERVICES AND SPECIALTIES! 

A successful group of advertising sales- 
men are looking for a proven advertising 
service or specialty to be sold either 
locally in New York or nationally. 

We are successful producers and are 
able to finance ourselves. If you have a 
proposition which can be sold— 

rite us immediately, care Suite 1207, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Editorial man with experience in Archi- 
tectural field. New Publication. State 
experience and salary expected. Box 
756, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted: Experienced Sales Executive - 


—one having acquaintance and standing 
in Automobile trade. Experienced in 
handling salesmen and advertising and 
familiar with heavy steel stampings and 
metal drawing products. Box 755, P. I. 





Advertising Space Salesmen able to 
prove past successful performance can 
make unusually desirable and remunera- 
tive connection in rapidly expanding or- 

ization with attractive opportunities 
or rapid advancement. Sales Manager, 
Suite 1607, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 





ARTIST 
First-class general commercial man. Ex- 
perienced. Excellent op; unity. Commu- 
nicate and send samples to Commercial 
Art Studio, 1086 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. All inquiries 
confidential. 


EXECUTIVES 


syndicate in greater ‘Detroit, 

weekly units: man with production record 

who is looking to future. felery wi 

commensurate with executive ability de- 

manded. Eligibility as stock holder. Re- 
ies to James Campbell care of Campbell 
Bell, Real Estate, Birmingham, Mich. 





WANTED 





WANTED—Copy writer and layout mn 
who can create and sell Direct Mu:il 
campaigns; by progressive, well equip) d 
Printing concern located in central New 
York. Box 750, Printers’ Ink. 





Publishers’ Representative wants li.c, 
aggressive salesman to sell trade paper 
space. Must be hard worker. Give 
details of experience, age and salary 
wanted first letter. Position in New 
York. Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Experienced advertising 
solicitor, Eastern territory, by established 
Chicago weekly trade paper. Commis- 
sion. Good opening. ive age, experi 
ence in detail and references. Address 
Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
Engraving house with a complete photo- 
graphic and art studio wishes to secure 
a first-class experienced salesman. Must 
be able to show a clean record of sales, 
and the ability to develop new clients 
A chance to earn real money for the 
right man. 

Give full particulars in first letter re- 
garding yourself. 

Service Encravinc Company 
356 E. Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 





A Radio Magazine located in the 
Middle West, having a national 
circulation of 100,000 and owning 
its own Broadcast Station requires 
the services of a full-time repre- 
sentative to cover territory east of 
re. Applicant should state in 
full his knowledge of and experience in 
soliciting the agency field in that terri- 
tory—also other details in connection 
with previous jobs held. Box 758, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 





Typographical Layout Man 


One of the larger printing plants of 


New York City requires the services 

a layout man in their planning depart- 
ment. His essential qualifications mu 
be a well grounded artistic backgrow 
intelligent discrimination, and _suffici 
interest in his work to keep abreast 
the times. He must know somct! 
about type, have had some experience, 
but does not necessarily have to classi 
as an expert. He must be capabk 
handling a large volume of work. 
applying state age, salary, ience, 
and send specimens of your work, Ticse 
will be returned. Box 771, P. I. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
DVERTISING SALESMAN of exten- 


agency and newspaper experience 
res connection with live agency or 
ication—possibly one carrying roto- 
ure section. Box 753, P. I. 








ARTIST 
Of Proven Ability 
ong engaged in the highest type of ad- 
ertising drawing and visualizing, seeks 
onsible connection. Box 764, P. I. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 

it years experience. Thorough knowl- 
» production. Sales and direct-mail 
chandising ideas. Can handle great 
unt of detail. Best references. Age 
Married. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 


\COUNT EXECUTIVE assistant, 

ried, 27 years of age, thorough 
avency training, 0} for good connec- 
tion. Sales promotion, merchandising, in 
extile, jewelry, hosiery, other fields. 
Box 757, Printers’ Ink. 
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SOMEWHERE THERE'S A POSI- 
TION seeking a youth of twenty-three 
who can produce good copy and layouts. 
Twenty-eight months’ experience and a 
college education furnish the background. 
Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 


. - COPY... PRODUCTION... 
Young Man, age 23, college education 
self earned, married. Has some growing 
accounts to offer agency. 6 years’ ex- 

rience. COPY—Vivid, Personalized and 

ales Compelling. Human interest ele- 
ment. PRODUCTION—thorough knowl- 
edge of type, paper, engravings, press- 
work and cost estimating. Box 772, P. I. 








Versatile Illustrator, Cartoonist and 
Letterer; a creator with twist, brains 
and fingerskill. 
hirteen years’ experience—ideas and 
execution: newspaper, magazine, direct- 
mail advertisements and posters. 
Gentile, 27 years old, married; desires 
rt-time erm or free lancing. 
x 768, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager—desires position 
where national reputation for exceptional 
record of accomplishment will receive 
proper recognition. Particularly qualified 
in engineering and construction fields. 
Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Young 
woman of proven ability with copy writ- 
ing, secretarial and printing experience. 
A “right-hand man” for some busy 
executive. Conscientious, hard worker. 
A-1 credentials. Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG ARTIST 
desires New York or Chicago connection. 
Three’ years’ experience—2 years in 
agency—finished work, layouts, lettering. 
Opportunity primary, salary secondary. 
Address Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER (28) 
At present employed with large food 
products concern; 7 years’ agency experi- 
ence; copy, layout, production, merchan- 
ising; seeks connection as advertising 
manager or assistant. Box 769, P. I. 





copy writer, merchandiser 


OU might profit from my experi- 
ence with agencies, manufacturers, 
periodicals and a printer in sales 
promotion, copy, advertisement produc- 
tion, editing. Box 752, Printers’ Ink. 


Creative Artist 


sires connection with growing firm 
ipable of doing finished work as well 
rough layouts. Exceilent background 
perience. Have ability to visualize 
ents problems, and to create and exe 
ite ideas that will sell! Box 765, P. I. 














Could you use this MAN? 
Thoroughly experienced visualizer, 
layout, idea and copy man. 

Executive type—‘“who has the 
‘stuff’ that ls.” 

Philadelphia preferred. 

Address Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 














Sales Manager seeks connection with 
reputable manufacturer. Acquainted with 
Hardware and Automotive Jobbers, also 
Building Material Field. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in Managing Sales, Organizing 
Sales Force and all Executive work in 
line. Married, college education, Scotch 
descent. Best of references. Box 760, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 














PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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You Can Reduce Waste 
in Direct Mail to the 
Construction 
Industry 


You can reach every important specifier and 
buyer in the civil engineering construction 
field by using Gillette mailing lists which are 
always guaranteed 98%, accurate. 


Our Direct Mail Booklet gives you complete 
information on how we are equipped to 
handle all kinds of Direct Mail work—print- 
ing, addressing, mailing and the host of other 
services. This is made possible for you only 
by the efficient cooperation and modern 
methods that we maintain as publishers—thus 
a low cost for your Direct Mail work. 


Our lists are built up and kept to this high 
degree of accuracy for you by a large staff of 
trained and experienced clerks who are con- 
stantly checking them. If you are not getting 
the percentage of Direct Mail returns you 
should, or think you should, it will pay you 
to write for our free booklet describing our 
Direct Mail Service in detail. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


223 East 20th Street, Chicago 
SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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“Since concentrating in the Tribune our 
sales have increased 575%.” 


Clarence E. Eldridge, Asst. Sales Mgr., 
Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Mich. 


ARRYING 1,439,888 lines of automobile adver- 

tising in 1927, the Chicago Tribune led the 
next Chicago paper by 644,782 lines. In 52 Sunday 
issues alone the Tribune printed more automobile 
lineage than any other Chicago paper carried during 
the entire year! 


Cea Se 


June circulation 803,153 daily; 1,085,451 Sundcy 
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